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Routes to tour 


The Castle 


German roads will get you 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down tHe 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea fora holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque " 
castle of Its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
fake you three days or so. We 

recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
berg you really must not miss’ 
the Albrecht Diirer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. . 
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FURTOURISMUS £V 
Beelhovenstrasse 69. D -0000 Frankfurt/M. 
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Bangemann plays the role 


of SDI conciliator 




■".* T<w WMlr-n I-I*i v*» • • • 

■V\ "y' • 

. •«" Z"/.i • • 

E conomic Affairs Minister Martin 
Bangemann has been to Washing- 
ton to discuss the Strategic Defence In- 
itiative (SDI). the so-called Star Wars. 

Herr Bangemann avoided giving the 
Americans the impression that his party 
is anv less enthusiastic than either the 
CDU or the CSU. 

So Bangemann has once again used 
his ability to compromise to avoid a cri- 
sis and keep things cordial. He strictly 
followed the decisions reached by the 
Bonn Cabinet. 

The FDP has been drifting towards 
rejection of SDI. The CSU, led by Franz 
Josef Strauss, wants stronger commit- 
ment to SDI. 

In the end. the Cabinet reached a 
compromise, agreeing: not to go as f?r 
ns taking part at government level; and 
to send Bangemann to Washington to 
discuss the issue. 

His manner of handling the issue 
there made superfluous the CSU pro- 
tests that accompanied him. 

The going in Washington was not too 
tough, even though the US government 
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wants the Federal Republic to gives 'its 
economy a boost and also join America 
in economic sanctions on Libya (he de-? . 
clined on both counts, outlining the 
German government’s arguments). 

■ , SDI. and technology transfer was his 
main brief. ’This is : an issue-, og which 
many decisions ’have yet to. be reached 
— both in Germany and in the United 
States.' ' : ' . .. : 

Now the- US administration- knows 


what Bonn's basic views are. The FDP’s 
views can be set aside for the time being 
— until the final draft of the framework 
agreement or exchange of notes envi- 
saged has been worked out by the Min- 
istry officials entrusted with the negoti- 
ations. 

For the Germans, SDI is domestically 
a hot chestnut which has now has had 
the politics taken out of it. This streng- 
thens the position of Chancellor Kohl. 

In principle it is not wise to distin- 
guish between general improvements in 
technology transfer and SDI research 
because they are so closely linked. 

For Bonn the problem is that the F.x- 
pori Administration Act approved by 
Congress in mid- 1 985. the legislation 
empowering Washington to control ex- 
ports. allows no inferences to he drawn 
on ihe US altitude toward technology 
transfer in the SDI context. 

The scope of the Act is too wide and 
most of the regulations governing its im- 
plementation have yet to be issued. 
They are what Bonn must now con- 
centrate on influencing. 

'That will naturally rake time but 
ought to be possible by the end of 
March or early April. The United Slates 
has not yet awarded a single firm SDI 
contract to a non-US contractor. 

There is no need to call on Bonn to 
follow in Whitehall’s footsteps and 
come to terms with Washington on SDI 
participation. 

British firms that are likely candi- 
dates for SDI contract work are mostly 



American Secretary of State George Shultz (left) and Bonn Economic Affairs 
Minister Martin Bangemann in Washington. They talked about SDI and 


technical cooperation. 

nationalised, so Whitehall's role as a 
broker is warranted. 

Bonn in contrast must follow the dic- 
tates of a Tree-marker economy, leaving 
German firms and research facilities to 
decide for themselves whether and on 
what terms to take on SDI work. 

Besides, the United States has sought 
to be as flexible as possible. The Reagun 
administration is not wildly enthusiastic 
about a generally valid umbrella agree- 
ment applying to all non-US contrac- 
tors. 

Indeed, the Americans are prepared 
to accept national distinctions, as Lt- 
GeueraJ James Abrahamson, head of 
the SDI office at the Pentagon, has 
stressed more than once. 


Mediterranean reality hangs 
over the Geneva talks 


T he fourth round of US-Soviet disar- 
mament talks- in Geneva pales in 
significance alongside some other thea- 

’ $ 

both superpowers have stepped up-their 
commitments.. . 

■By sending in another aircraft earlier 
to- reinforce the US Sixth Fleet the Am* 
ericans are increasing their pressure ori 
the Libyan leader, Colonel Gaddafi. -- 
The Russians are boosting their com- 
mitment to the bizarre Libyan leader by 
supplying new, iongcr-rangcSAM < 5 
missiles (the decision' to -deploy them 
was taken months ago). . ■ ■ . . I ; ' 

'Colonel Gaddafi himself : constantly 
refers to the Third World .War he i says 
he will personally make 'sure- Is waged if 
the Americans retort to military correc- 
tives; 1 51 • ' ■' '• I ■/ \ 

It is hardly surprising against this, 
background, that harmony in Geneva, is 
a little less shrill, ! • 1 -r ■ ' ■ 


M*J 

But certain principles w ill apply to all 
parties: 

• No-onc will be awarded a contract by 
rhe Americans without sufficient secur- 
ity guarantees. 

• Potential business will be anyone’s 
guess. The United Stales is not going to 
guarantee either SlOOrn or SI bn. and 
there will be no quotas for individual 
countries. 

• Initially, non- US contractors can ex- 
pect to be awarded n large number of 
small technical contracts, for most of 
which there will be public tenders. 

This can only come ns a cold shower 
to tJiosc who have indulged in flights of 
fancy. In general the United Slates feels 
it can develop in American laboratories 
the know-how needed for SDI. 

Washington has earmarked $26bn For 
the programme, part of which will be in- 
vested abroad because overseas compe- 
titors are, more advanced and can deliv- 
er at lower prices in specific sectors. 

I_ .Tjiey include m.icToe|ectronics, op- 
tics, materials resea rch arid sensors. . 

For many German firms participation 
will on|y be po( interest if. there is an 
open transfer of technology arid the Un- 
ited States waives* : the many barriers for 
tijfeni at lOaHt. 5,1 i ' - ' ' 

This' applies to - data! and (b attend-^ 
ance at scientific gatherings" In equal 
measure, 1 


The reaj danger to world peace does 
not come from the superpowers' missile 
silps; both superpowers are well aware 
that the. nuclear apocalypse has .long 
TOserVe a? _a ippljli leaf ffifct&rijiiehfc 
The real riqks Jiaye always been else- 
where: in Third World, fiots^ois where 
thje siiperpowers side' 'with ‘different 
pahies but cannot really control (heir ' Thin, 'bill .then ! dhly, contributing 

’ Ihjeir own non- tiii Hilary research findings 
tti the project will be worthwhile even if 
cdthmercUlishtion' of ' SDI spin-dff fails 
to cover costs, which is m : ore thah likely 
In most cfcseis. • “ : " ' : 

As Bond itself "is -'not "directly in- 
volved, the least it can-do is ensure the 
best possible tfcVms far German firmis 
contemplating participation. 

Tlie cl^ciimst antes lie be "Outlined are 
th& terrtiS'-’df 1 reference by' which- -Herr 
Bangemann’s Washington • talks'- arid 
their outcome fbust be iheasurddi ! 

, 1 HorsOA l&kdttdet Siebert v. • 
-:- 1 ' (Die Welt, B qW.JS January 1986) 


clients. 

How far does the protective shield 
reach and how short is the reiri7 Dahg- 
trbus rdom for unpredictability occurs 
where the 1 HVo 'principals are unable to 
accurately answer these questions. . . ,- 
. It is a leeway in Which the 1 world’s 
Gaddafis -can manoeuvre at Will, wrest- 
ing control ' over what happens; frdiri 
their 'patroiis ! 'up : 'td' and including the 
head-on ' clash that afterwards - no j 0 he 
claims to have wanted to happen. ' ; ■ ’ 
■ This risk <- that of the: great' powers 
falling foul of the small "^weighs more 
-. 'r - Continued on 1 page 2 i ; * {i ; 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Gulf between West and the 
latter-day Barbary pirates 


franffiirterjlllflemeiiw 


iwn-tb rii 


I f one look at face value the resolu- 
tion of the Islamic conference in 
Fez, Morocco, it might be imagined 
that dialogue between the Islamic 
world and the West has become impos- 
sible. 

The resolution proclaimed that Is- 
lam backs Libya to the hilt, 

But it would be a wrong assumption. 
Many Islamic countrias remain pro- 
Wcstcrn despite (he American econ- 
omic sanctions. 

The Fez resolution was the result of- 
astute tnctics by the Libyans, who 
worked hard behind the scenes. 

it was also due to Washington's in- 
decision. America is increasingly seen 
in the East as a hesitator.— all verbal 
threats and no action. 

The saqctlons 'are unlikely to bring 
Libya to its knees either. They merely 
triggered Islamic solidarity, a pheno- 
menon the West has yet to fully appre- 
ciate. 

Yet it is clear that a wall is taking 
shape between the Islamic world and ‘ 
the West. In the early 1950s both 
seemed to be on the point of rap- 
prochement after centuries of strife. 

Differences of opinion, seemed to be 
growing less marked — but that optim- 
ism now seems to be a mutter of histo- 
ry- 

“East and West can no longer be 
separated," Goethe optimistically 
wrote in his East -West Divan. He could 
scarcely be wronger today. There can 
be no mistaking aggressive undertones. 

Who is to blame? The West- has long 
regarded the Islamic world with conr 
descension and evenarrogance. Inter- 
est in the truth behind 1,00 1 Nights- 


style cliches has been virtually qon-ex- 
istent. j,' 

This point wa/.f'ecentjy^mride by 
Professor Edward Said.* a Palestinian. 
Conversely, M os Jems hata shtjwn little 
interest in unijJfKstanding^hojv 'the 
Western mind w^ks^«> *- • 1 

All they wantedwas to benefit from 
Western material presgrass^as Western 
orientalist Bernard Lewfepuisrit:^' ‘ 

A third factor also applies. It is the 
clash' between a secularised, post-En- 
lightenment and post-industrial West- 
ern society as described by Daniel Bell 
and the Islamic world. - 
In the West the existence of all exist- 
ing and conceivable beings, including 
Gad, may be called into question; 
whereas in the Islamic world absolute 
values, both political and metaphysi- 
cal, still hold good. 

.History, as Ranke put it, leads 
straighl .lQ God. Muslims' today would 
take this point literally. ' 

They are strongly in favour of abso- 
lute solutions, including solutions to 
Zionism (which they see in Caricature), 
and imperialism. 

Enlightenment in the sense of West- 
ern secularism and the separation of 
religion from politics have only partly 
occurred, so that attacks on political 
views, limited though they might ap- 
pear in Western terms, relate immedi- 
ately to religion in the Islamic world. 

To attack political views in the Is- 
lamic world and to threaten military 
attacks is to attack Islam itself. Even if 
the person attacked is partly to blame, 
he must be protected as a fellow-Mus- 
lim, the Fez declaration states. 

History is not repeated, and when 
something seems to be happening all 
over again, it is never exactly the same. 

Much of what has happened in re- 
cent weeks is reminiscent of the days 
when the Ottoman Empire held sway 


as the great power of Islam in the 
Mediterranean. 

The Barbary states of Algiers, Tunis 
and Tripoli were allied with the Turks 
for centuries and posed a challenge to 
Christendom with their pirncy. 

It began with Captain Haireddin 
Barbarossa and Torgut Reis, who esta- 
blished virtually independent rule in 
Algiers. 

The Turks were happy to see the 
Barbary pirates "guard” the Mediter- 
ranean, especially after their own fleet 
' Swas defeated at Lepanto in 1571. 
h If they overshot the mark Constan- 
cy' tinople could always deny having any- ' 
■' thing to do with what went on. 

To a certain extent Ahu Abbas and 
Abu Nidal are latter-day Barbery pi : 
rates. Developments have long passed 
the Palestine problem by. Palestine 
has become a mere pretext. 

Muslims who have visions of a milit- 
ant resurgence of Islam bankroll the 
extremists but deny having anything to 
do with them when it suits-them. 

This state of affairs has been exacer- 
bated by the establishment of Islamic 
fundamentalist regimes that inevitably 
affect more moderate governments in 
the Middle East. 

Religious fanatics readily claim an 
Abu- Nidal as one of their own even 
though he is anything but religious. 

The West used to use force on the 
Barbary coast. In the early 19th centu- 
ry a stout-hearted American naval of- 
ficer used military force to oblige the 
ruler in Tripoli to hand over comrades 
held hostage. 

Gone are these days of the big stick, 
as Washington would seem to agree. 
Soviet allegations that America is pur- 
suing gunboat diplomacy are bound in 
this context to appear absurd. 

No-one can foresee what measures 
may yet have to be resorted to in order 
to stem the tide of terrorism, but they 
ought certainly to include talks with 
moderate Arabs, who still exist. 

If these talks were no longer to be 
held it would be a catastrophe. 

Wolfgang Giinler Leich 

(Frankfurter Aligcmcinc Zdtung 
ftir Deutschland, 1 U Jammry 1 ahfi) 


Continued from page 1 

heavily than all the mega tonnes Wash- 
ington and Moscow have stockpiled in 
their nuclear arsenals. 

Worse still, the Geneva talks are not 
held in a hermetically sealed conference 
chamber, political relations between the 
superpowers, taking shape daily at the 
various hotspots, determine in the final 
analysis the pace and success of the dis- 
armament dialogue. 

Salt 1 in L972 took shape on the crest 
of a wave of detente. Salt 2 In I9l9 
foundered before ratification on Afgha; 
nistan, where the Soviet invasion made 
short shrift of whal was left of detente. 

This pattern wns repented in the final 
phnse of the second Cold War. The su- 
perpowers have been talking in Geneva 
since March 1985, but with the readir 
ness to compromise of a couple on the 
brink of suing for divorce. 

More encouraging disarmament 
developments did not occur until the 
eve of the Gcncvn summit, when the 
ovcrnll political climate began in im- 
prove. 

Mr Gorbachov unveiled ; his magic 
5(t-pcr-ceni formula: the plan to halve 
the number of .strategic weapons on 
both sides, while the Americans sug- 
gested around figure; 4,500. 

The new balance of terror, they sug- 


gested, should be struck by 4,500 war- 
heads on each side; at present each -has 
about 10,000, both on board strategic 
bombers and in missile nosecones. 

This resurgence of the desire for de- 
tente in the Kremlin and at the White 
House has triggered a spate of activity 
in Geneva. , 

Max Kampelman, the chief US deleg- 
ate, refers to “acceleration," Viktor Kar- 
pov, the chief Soviet delegate, to "rapid 
headway.” ■= ■ ■ 

.But the issues are so complex that 
Geneva alone can be expected to ac- 
complish neither the one por the other. 

Fifty per cent is wishful tanking (but 
sounds splendid in propaganda terms); 
as always, I he small print will prove the 
problem, 

: The Americans and the. Russians, are 
not referring tq the,, same. £0, per .cent, 
understandably. po jnyiew of structural 
differences between their. nuclcpr arsen- 
als. 

Another statistic may serve to illustr- 
ate the probjqm. About two thirds of the 
Soviet .. Union's : missile . warheads arc; 
land-bam wlicrQas.abnut two.thirdS'pf 
America's arc- based on board subma- 
rincs. . ... ... ’ ; , 

■As land-based missiles can be rhore 
accurately targeted, and are belter suil^ 
ed for a first strike; the. United States 


Has called for the most sweeping reduc- 
tion in their number. . 

The Soviet Union as a continental 
power shows not the slightest inclina- 
tion .to completely realign its deterrent 
potential. 

In other words, the superpowers’ 
view of themselves and their status is 
what is at stake, not just figures. And 
this applies in equal measure to medi- 
um-range missiles. 

The West would be prepared to ac- 
cept abalanceat arly level as long as US 
weapon systems are bn a par with the 
Soviet SS 20s. 

• Moscow in contrast: is- keen- to,, bal?^. 
ance its missiles with those of Britpiif^.v 
and France, so edging out of Europe the 
US 'missiles that help to protect the nuc- 
lear have-nots. • . .,.i; 

These are political i knots Messrs 
Kampelman: and Karpov, cannot sever. 
They call for a top-level- review of over- 
all relations, ... 1 -- 

■ The Herculean labours of Geneva 
will grow easier a; the U tilted States and 
the Soviet Union* agree to rules govern- 
ing their rivalry add step out the fires in 

regional hotspots. . 

The world's Gaddafis could, then riot 
even In their dreams seriously thinkin 
terms of a Third World War. . 

: : Josef JoJfe..\ 

(Sudiicutsche Zeitung, Munich, i 6 January 1986) 


European arms 
embargo likely 

T he 1 2 European Community coun- 
tries are likely to impose no more 
than nn arms embargo against Libya. 
They will discuss the issue on 27 January. 

There is no question of n total ban on 
trade with Colonel Gaddafi's country. 

A senior European Community dipfo* 
mat in Brussels says this is unlikely to 
change during US Under-Sccretary 
Whitehead's tour of several European 
capitals. 

The economic activities abandoned by 
the United States in Libya may even he 
taken over by Belgium. There has bets 
disagreement at the Belgian Foreign Of- 
fice as to whether a parly of 1 5 Belgian 
businessmen ought to fly to Tripoli as 
planned on behalf of the Bclgian-Luxem- 
bourg-Arab Chamber of Commerce. 

The delegation was to include bankers 
and representatives of engineering and 
chemical companies. The Belgians clear- 
ly hope to improve their own position af- 
ter the US withdrawal from Libya. Bel- 
gium does little trade with Libya, which i$ 
only its 49th most important trading 
partner. 

Yet Libya would certainly be a wel- 
come commercial opportunity if the Un- 
ited States really were to quit the North 
African country. 

Four US firms in collaboration with 
Oasis Petroleum of Libya produce three 
quarters of Libya's petroleum output, the 
main company producing half a million 
barrels a day. 

There is also speculation in the Bel- 
gian capital as to whether the US govern- 
ment might warn European subsidiaries 
of American companies off a gigantic 
project in Libya that is mainly concerned 
with new oil production and water treat- 
merit technologies. 

The project is said to involve contracts 
worth $2Ubn. 

The ban on direct arms shipments to 
Libya as already imposed by Italy is sim- 
ilarly described by. European Commun- 
ity diplomats as a soft option. 

• • Referring to the declaration of solidar- 
ity by -21 Arab League -states in Fez, they 
say another Arab country might well or- 
der on Libya's behalf such arms as the 
Soviet Union might not supply in bulk. 

Given the brisk trade between Euro- 
pean Community and Arnb countries 
and the need for the Euro-Arab dialogue 
begun 1 1 years ago to continue unim- 
peded, European Community countries 
cannot afford to refuse to supply ?n Arab 
country that places any such 
argued. ... 

The Arab countries are still the major 
oil suppliers to European Community. 111 ' 
dustry and domestic consumers. Con- 
versely, the European Ctithhtunity is by 
far the largest supplier of industrial and 
consumer good^^ittlSalnToodstuffs.to . 

^ Wetani 

(RheirflscKe Posi, DOsseldorf, 13 January 1986) 
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n he Parliamentary Greens can legally 
L be excluded from secret budget de- 


HOME AFFAIRS 

Legal ruling backs bid 
to keep Greens out 


cision making involving the intelligence 
agencies, the Federal ■ (Constitutional 
CdiiVt has ruled. 

The Greens say. they hove a right to 
be involved.. • ’ '-••• 

The need to get n court decision ref- 
lects just one of the new problems which 
has arisen in the Bundestag since the 
Greens first won seats in 1 983. 

The decision was a tricky one for the 
Constitutional Court judges, since a de- 
cision in favour of the Greens would not 
only : hji.ve established a basic legal 
principle, but would have also resulted 
in considerable political complications 
at this Ipte stage of the current paj-lia- 
nientary term in the Bundestag. ' 

■'fills' may well he just the first of ri 
number of attempts to clarify the .legal 
situation in this grey area of parliamen- 
tary control; '■ 

‘ The preens, for example, are npl rep- 
resented in the Parliamentary (Commis- 
sion for the 'Control of the $ccret Ser- 
vices (PKK). ' j 

And none of the deputy presidents of 
the Bundestag is a member of the 

CDU man runs 

• i. i 

gauntlet at 
union meeting 

F rankfurt’s Mayor, Walter Wallmahri, 
was assaulted at' a New Year reception 
by the Frankfurt branch of the German 
Trade Union Federation (DGB). 

Walimann is deputy chairman of the 
national Christian Democrat party; 

The incident, which has caused an cm«r- 


SUdcleiirscli«2eitiingr 

Greens, and the Greens arc not represent- 
ed in the G: 10 Commissipn for the .Con- 
trol of the Privacy and Secrecy of the Post 
and the Secrecy of Telecommunications. 

The Constitutional Court judgement 
clearly complied with th? raison d'iiai. 

It slated that the members of the budget 
control committee for the field of secret 
service activities should be elected by. a 
parliamentary majority in the Bundestag, 
i.e. that only those members should be 
elected who enjoy the confidence of the 
majority of the members of the Bundestag. 

The Greens complain that this en- 
ables the government in power to pick 
its own parliamentary controllers. 

Two of the eight judges in the Consti- 
tutional Court’s Second Senate, Mah- 
renholz and Bdckenfdrde, expressed 
their doubts about the constitutionality 
of the court’s decision. 

The judgement's guiding principles 
also reflect the uneasy feeling about this 
landmark decision. 

The decision emphasises that parlia- 
ment must be “free of arbitrariness" 
when weighing up the interests of the 
state secret service and the principles of 
parliamentary democracy. 

In the reasons given for its decision 


the court slated that it “may" prove con- 
-stitutionally “necessary'’, "for compell- 
ing reasons", for certain parliamentary 
groups to be exo I uded. from, representa- 
tion in a given parliamentary committee. 

In view. of (his unusual wording jthe 
Greens can be expected to appeal to the 
Constitutional . Coqr, i again in die near 
future, although another Court decision 
js unlikely, before the n?xt. general ejec- 
tion in January 1987. . tl 

Assuming the Greens return to the 
Bundestag similar cases aje bound, to be 
on the agenda., .. ' r 

The current parliamentary majority 
— the CPU/CSU aqd the FDP — hayc 
every reason tq. reconsider the signific- 
ance of this decision. 

After all, why should' the junior part- 
ner in the government , coalition, the 
FDP (2.7 million votes in the last gener- 
al election) be treated any differently ih 
its parliamentary activities than the 
Greens (2.2 million votes)? 

Many politicians can only reluctantly 
accept the argument of political reliability, 
or, to be more precise, political unreliabil- 
ity, levelled against the Greens by the gov- 
ernment coalition parties in defence of the 
Constitutional Court decision. 

The parliamentary activities of the 
Greens in the Bundestag during the past 
three years have shown that they by and 
large respect the parliamentary stipulations 
on confidential issues and information. 

No member of the Greens, for exam- 


moms row among both politicians and trade- 
unionists. has given the media a field day. 

Much of the anger behind the incident 
stems from planned government legisla- 
tion under which strike regulations would 
be tightened up. Reaction to the incident 
varied sharply. One member of the: engi- 
neering and metalworkers' union, IG Me- 
tall, Michael Roster, completely denied 
that anything had happened. 

On the other hand, a headline in the 
left-wing newspaper, mz, rend like a 
throwback to Nazi limes: "Walimann 
gets the beating he deserves". 

It is fortunate that this, sort of open sup- 
port of: political terror against those .who 
have a different political opinion is not sup- 
ported. by any democratic party, including 
the Greens, nor by trade-unjon official?, . 

• ,The public, prosecutor’s. Qffiqg will 
now be looking into the affair. • : . . , • 
The incident itself underlines fhe 
.growing hostility in political, djpeus- 
: e^peciqlly pver .th?. planned 
amendment to paragraph 116 (the sp- 
cal.led “strike paragraph’’) of tbe l^our 
law, which ^ intended, .among other 

things, to wid er *'*— ’ V *- L - - *- 

curityj^oneypa, __ . - v -„ T .. 

Although the SPDand the trade' un- 
ions reject fhe, as?auit, many say jhey 
understand 'the, fury of workers. who see 
th'eir right to strike oeing cut back. , ’ 1 
On the other hand, the business manag- 
er of tiie 'CdU, Heine r Oiissler, a man 
familiar with .character’ .assassination, | is 
u nwilling to accept 1 any. apologies. " ’ ' ' " 

11 Trade tin ion official s who' ndwtoni- 
plain about the bad pu bt icily they .‘are 
'gettihg 'bCcause of the addon of a 'tiny 
minority of members should liit bitic rit 
’ unjustified gfeherali’siitidni by ekrieliing 
the louts. 1 By using 'physical vibjence 
they have not only brought thfeir own 
organ is at i6 A' 1 intb’ d isrii*edit', 1 /but ' rilso 
‘threafdii to destroy tHe Very basis of pol- 
'llidaHdlbiraAde IH this' couritry." ' 

(Der : Tagisspkgel,'B4r) tn ' J ? January 1 986) 


T his is the year of the general elec- 
tion campaign. The election itself is 
not until next year, but the mood as the 
Bundestag goes into session again is 
such that the- form the campaign is likely 
to take is evolving. 

The topics on the agendas qf the.var- 
ious party executive committees, parlia- 
mentary groups, work groups, and in- 
vestigation committees give a rough 
idea of, what the campaign will be all 
about. 

..There is, for. example, heated dispute 
over a proposed amendment to the la- 
bour law which would lighten provi- 
sions governing strikes. Thi$. issue ref- 
lects (he possible mopd of the next few 

months.' . . 'll. II. ■ ■ I| 

Many of the bills up. fqr debate out- 
line fiow the, parties will .stand during 
tjie campaign. .Parliament O'' queftfyn 
time provided a first .jPppqrtitnhy Jo 
(ackle q.mixjedjhftg.of fopjqs..,,.,! q. 5 j, . 

. .Tjyo of the qjpst controyq^si^l^we^: 
the ease, of the Mayor, of Frankfurt, 


mrrng ^rrgq^qp i&ny^iqet Elgin ?hq City; 
and the premature dqp|oymeqt of, Am- 
erican, cruise missiles ip. the Hurisriiek 

; / fi\. : - 

The Greens broached the subjqpt qf 
compensation; for the victims ,0.1 the Na- 
,zi regime, and Hermann Fel|per (CS.U) 
apologised, -for, the statements he.jnade 
about compensatiqn bping paid;to Jcjy- 
.iab victims of the Nazj forced- jq^our 
;ppii<?y T ;,-". ; j.’ . ; - ni-n 

,Thls was. fo||pw^.d by t fl dp.b.atc ,on . the 
extension of mjlit ary. sej;yice.„ |. , . 

, ; jjie governments bill jsets, ; otd |p 
make sure ihat there will fyet epoygh 
recruits i nfhe jB pn (} p,s vf e hr.af 1,9 f, 1 9^ 9 . 

Apart frpjtq ^tending 'the, bpic peri- 
od of military service .fhq ; gpverppi9i|t 
hopes to make the whole conscription 
: system fatten’ -j ,;l! » -1.;.*. n» : K ... 


Heady election 
buzz rises 
in the Bonn air 

This discussion was accompanied by 
a debate on the amendment of the laws 
of conscientious objection. 

Issues in the fields of internal secur- 
ity, labour and social welfaTb laws will 
dominate the political discussion over 
the next few months. ... 

Labour law paragraph 1 16 will conti- 
nue to cause problems. ■. <: 

. The coalition government. -stjUi feels 
that it wilbbe able to. get its parliamen- 
tary work done on time. ..i ■>!:.: : 
i . TheiSPDiwill continue to try and tutu 
-the strike law :question: into Selection 

campaign capital. ■ 

■nLabouri Minister, : Ndrbert tiBIiim, 

« ito,puSh through .91 lat^ rela ring! to 
annlng : qf .vtho f need j for debtors 
working for the. national .• health-insur- 
ance scheme; 1 • pJ . 1 ..:/ . -vt; 

» 1 ■ in addition, - he > hopes to 1 separate 1 the 
' question of war : victim welfafe. from ■ the 
field Of social ^welfare- benefit iflSia whole, 
and -will boi discussing ideas on' reforming 
theipensiori and health.insu ranee systems. 

Interior Minister, Friedrich iZimmer- 
[ mann, the nuriiberlone 1 butt of ’opposi- 
tion uriticlsm] lias 1 also' got a'-number of 
^controversial jire-eleetioiiambitionsr : 

1 1 ‘The 1 leader of the SFD’s parliamen- 
tary group, Hans-Jochen Vogel, played 
on the 1 ’’scandals'i Associated with- ’the 
■present' 'government' jn > Bonn; WhbA he 
•outlined- his plarty’s' key' electibiri Issues 
-bn 14iJanUary^d : <"■■■ -iis.iq ;-ift vim . • 

- ! 'The law >relat ing fo fc ollabqrat ion be- 
tween the 4 ariouk!fie]ds of iAtellige^tde 


pie, has leaked out information from the 
defence commitec. in which consult- 
ations are generally strictly confidential. 

And in cases where from the gov- 
ernment's point of view — there have 
hecn unpleasant leaks from other parli- 
amentary committees, for example, the 
Flick investigation committee or the 
Parliamentary Control Commission, the 
behaviour of the Greens has very much 
conformed with the systeni'ln comparis- 
on with other political parties. ‘ 

: ’The Greens’ would appear to have a 
more pronounced sense of party-politi- 
cal tact/ 

■ ’ 'Politicians should distinguish- be- 
tween spurious legal arguments and the 
trUd-pomicnl reasons for legal decisions. 

’ "The traditional parties in the Bundes- 
tag, the CDU.CSU, SPD and FDP’ itutsi 
come to terms with the fact that the 
Greens arc there to stay. •. • * 

• Too ’ many politicians in these “esta- 
blished'' parlies still feel that the Green’ in- 
truders “do not belong” in the Bundestag. 

; Many of thc statements by'ihe-’eoali- 
tion parties on the Constitutional Court 
decision sound like sighs of relief -about 
the fact that the legal “protectors of the 
constitution' , ;have l as: it were, repelled 
an attack by the Greens on law and- or- 
der in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

The fact that this has nothing to do 
with parliamentary realities and simply 
reflects the very woolly concern of tra- 
ditional political parties about activities 
by the Greens which may be “hostile to 
the state" makes this Constitutional 
Court decision very dubious and thin. 

One can only hope that the Bundes- 
tag will put ilseir right after the next 
general election. 

Martin L. Siiskiuti 

{SudiltfiilHVhvZcitunu. Munu.ii. 15 t.muary l**xt*i 


operations is disputed within the coali- 
tion, and it. looks us if the FDP may 
cause some problems here. 

Interior. Minister Zimmermunn . will 
again be trying to present himself as a 
protector of the environment during the 
election campaign. 

He. will be introducing a number of 
bills to the Bundestag, dealing with the 
fields of water, sewage, detergents, 
noise and air pollution. 

Whereas an observant opposition al- 
ways keeps a wary eye on Zimmer- 
mann's activities,- Justice Minister, Hans 
Engelhard, is able: to do 'most of. his 
work, behind the. scenes, concentrating 
on fields which are of less public jnter- 
est;ie.g. occupationaUaws for lawyers. 

It is still not clear how successful the bill 
against so-called whiteicqllar crime, Which 
includes computer crime: and. .the, illegal 
hiring of temporary employee^, wil U?e< ,1 . 

Attempts will be made in the Bund.es- 
t ag. to merge . ther , federal. . but) d ing "Jaw 
. with-the town and country planqingirict/ 

„ i: Crlties,, however, feeh that ( the. law 
covering cbnstruct!On-rela^ed>:activjti.es 
and environ mental protect ion should be 
included jn the new building laws, m ' : 1 
i. ! The Bundestag will also have to;deal 
.with a new housing promotion bill.) -t.». . 

Economics Ministerji, Martin [Bange- 
mann, will he.lntrodticiqg.anew version 
of , the-.,Law. , Against .Restraints ; on 
Gompetition to thc.Qundestag as well qs 
of the so-called profiteering paragraph^ 

ThpreJs unlikely. to ibe any, .alteration 
qf Shop closing hours. .... . «. ;i 
, .Finance .Minister^ Gerhard . Stolten- 
berg,; will be submitting, the 1:987 budget 
after,thp summer jeceqs., 1 , u-i >• , . ; ■! 

However, the generalelection In Jan- 
uary !l 087 jw)]l. have! tb icfecide : Who rvvlll 
1 be ; able to look rif ter and .spend f hd tax- 
payers Vfnqneyj:-, , ,, ^Bkk^hoM Kdlitt il 
‘ 1 ■ ri '(6s ffdrijHjAhzelggViJtelaV 1 6 JHmlWyl 986) 
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MINORITY GROUPS 


Protesters take to streets 
after murder of Turk 



About 10,000 people, at . least half of 
them Turks, took part in an anti-racist 
rally In Hamburg in protest against the 
death of a 26-year-old Turk, Ramazan 
Avci, at the hands of extreme right-wing 
skinheads at Christmas. Professor Hakkl 
Keskin, chairman of a protest group set 
up after AycI's death, accused the police 
and law enforcement authorities of not 
doing enough to protect foreign nationals, 

T he political background to Ramazan 
Avci's death is becoming clearer: the 
skinheads who tailed him, ran him over in 
their car, broke his legs and hips -and 
smashed his head In hnvc close tics with 
the neo-Nazi scene in Hamburg. 

Three of the four men in custody in 
connection with (ho death belong to. a 
gang of skinheads who hunt down for- 
eigners. The leaders are young neo-Nazis. 

Three weeks before Avci was mugged, 
skinheads broke both hands of a friend of 
his not far from where he was assaulted. 

A week after Avci -died a coloured man 
was mugged nearby. • 

Two skinhead axioms arc “thou shait 
kill” and “always be well armed.’* 

Vet the skinheads were initially a 
harmless gang who differed from punks, 
teds or bombers merely in their dose- 
shorn heads, their cx-army boots and 
their war cry ("Oy!"). 

But the skinheads are now led by neo- 
Nazis who use racist slogans to mobilise 
the ranks to hunt foreigners and “dirty 
Germans'* — punks, for instance. 

In Bergedorf, a Hamburg suburb/ neo- 
Nazi Michael Kiihnen and his henchmen 
hnvc been known to irivite skinheads to 
target practice in the forest land east of 

G reek-born Joannis Sakellariou is 
now a German Social Democrat 
member of the European Parliament. 

When, some years ago, he applied to 
become a German citizen, local author- 
ity officials made him lake a language 
test. 

He was asked to read a paragraph 
from a tabloid daily newspaper even 
though it was clear that he was a-Munich 
University-graduate. 

It was an experience which he still re- 
gards with disbelief. 

• He knows what difficulties foreigners 
can face in Oermany: pigheadedness, ig- 
norance, open hostility, undisguised ha- 
tred.” 1 • i 

' Now' a sub- committee of the Euro- 
pean Parilamenr has drawn up a report 
on the resurgence of Fascism and rac- 
ism in Europe. 

Nearly all 434 MEPs agree that the 
140-page report is a first step towards 
hilling back at xenophobia and Fascist 
and racist tendencies in all 12 European 
Community countries. • . 

The report, Mr Sakellariou says, 
tapping the cover to emphasise his 
point, is an unprecedented review of the 
situation. 

• Yet both the European People's Par- 
ty, the conservative group in the Euro- 
pean Parliament, and the Socialists en- 
gaged in a hopelessly involved debate 
on points of order when the report Was 
finally due to be discussed. 

The Left initinlly planned to debate 
the report and its findings at the end df 
January, but with a general election due 
. in France In March, the Right felt the 


Hamburg and ply them with free beer as 
(hey drive round in armoured personnel 
carriers. ■ 

Kiihnen is a 1 former BUndeswehr lieu- 
tenant who is known throughout the 
country as a neo-Nazi leader. He is at 
the moment in prison. 

His henchmen have made Skilful use 
of a vacuum in local authority youth 
welfare work. Social workers don't like 
working with youngsters who shout 5/eg 
Heill 

“Why shouldn’t I be proud of the le- 
gacy of a great nation in me? 1 ' skinheads 
ask iri'one of their leaflets. They talk 
about the “lice in the hide of the welfare 
state" and proclaim solidarity with “the 
rebels in Afghanistan." 

.They believe in going regularly to the 
hairdressers, keeping clean and polish- 
ing their boots. They claim to champion 
the cause of the family (“Honour thy fa- 
ther and thy mother"). 

• Their strategy is to hit. Turks , until 
l(iey hit back, then report them to the 
police. Sooner or later, they reason, the 
Turk will be deported. 

In Bergedorf this method works. 
Many young Turks have been reported 
to the police. 

Young foreigners do not as.a.rule go 
to the police when they are assaulted. 
They, prefer to. join forces and hit back, 
forming gangs to get their own back on 
the skinheads. 

There have been regular skirmishes 
for the past three years. The Germans, 
with their close-cropped. hair and. their 
purported preference for "the law," 
have in general fared better with the po- 
lice. 


Euro report on 
resurgence 

of fascism 

. • > ■ 

debate might influence the election 
campaign." ' ■ • . ; 

So right-wingers insisted on debating 
the report immediately or not at all. 
Right-wing extremists led by France’s 
Jean-Marie Le Pen may well' welcome 
■the debate, especially as the sub-com- 
mittee that drew up the report was set 
up on their account. . 

■Rolf . Linkohr, ■ Social ■ Democratic 
MEP for Stuttgart, says: »*It is the duty 
of all democratic forces to oppose racist 
and nationalist tendencies. 

Slegbert Alber, vice-president of the 
European Parliament ! and a Stuttgart 
Christian Democrat, agrees, . , 

• A European regional and social poli- 
cy is what is neededvhc argues. It is the 
only way in which extremism can . be 
nipped in the bud. 

Tradesmen, small-scale , business and 
component manufacturing .must be eh- 
cournged and promoted lin designated 
European development areas ^ Bnd- Herr 
Alber says he explicitly .envisages Turkey 
being designated a development area, ». 

What point is there ,in importing mi- 
grant labour to industrial artasiwhen re- 
versing the process is the only approach 
that makes sense? Who, he asks, willing- 
ly, leaves his. native country? ,,i ( ; . . .. (1 


The skinheads feel they are in the 
right. They feel they have support from 
others in the community. There is a wi- 
despread feeling that too many foreign- 
ers live in the Federal Republic, so why 
not put in the boot if they refuse to leave 
voluntarily? 

. Jokes about Turks are popular. 
Workmates don’t like foreigners nnd 
people look on impassively as skinheads 
assault them. 

On Hansaplatz, a busy square in the 
city centre, two skinheads beat a Tur- 
kish girl for a quarter of an hour without 
anyone either intervening or calling in 
the police. 

Initially skinheads merely sought to 
put the wind up foreigners and, of 
course, to injure them. Now they accept 
the idea that their victims may well die. 

“We wanted ' to ’do the Turk in," a 
’skinhead said last July When he and two 
friends mugged a 29-year-old Turk and 
smashed his skull with a paving stone. 

The CDU’Opposition leader in Ham- 
burg's assembly said about the murder 
of Ramazan Avci that he didn't believe 
that gangs specifically attacked foreign- 
, ers. 

Skinhead activities were "perfectly 
normal juvenile gang criminality." 

The municipal authorities see no 
signs of deliberate moves either, saying 
the murder was an isolated case with no 
political connotations.. - 
But Turkish politicians and newspa- 
pers have reminded their fellow-coun- 
trymen of tjie fate of the Jews in Ger- 
many in connection with the Avci case. 

“Our fellow-countrymen feel insecure 
and ill at ease in Hamburg," says the 
Turkish consul-general. “Daily, in buses 
and trains and on the street, they have 
visions of being attacked.” Few still feel 
safe enough to go out alone. 

When a Turkish youngster iti Berge- 
dorf wants to leave his immediate neigh- 
bourhood. he doesn't go alone. Nearly all 
Turkish youths in Bergedorf carry knives 
or cudgels. • cYw// Schnihben 

(Die Zcit. Hamburg. 10 January IVHA) 


Rolf Linkohr agrees, seeing xeno- 
phobia on the increase, especially in the 
context of social and economic difficult- 
ies. *■ 

Herr Linkohr favours the franchise 
for migrant workers nnd their families in 
local government elections, seeing the 
vote as a way of speeding up the process 
of Integration. 

MEPs are well aWare that their pow- 
ers are strictly limited and that there is 
no way in which they can work wonders. 
They merely make recommendations. 

The report* Fedommends attaching 
special impottahee to What' teachers 
are taught about civics. 

Dialogue between individuals, insti- 
tutions and organisations in Europe 
thatfight racism and are committed to 
human rights must be promoted. 

That costs money, and the DM78bn 
European Community budget, is on : a 
pad with that of a single German Lmid, 
North Rhine- Westphalia, populatlbn 

17m. . “ " . ' ' 

Legwork small-scald activity ^ is 
the remaining option, and ^lerr Alber 
for ‘one! id active ’i'n twinning 1 arrad^e- 
rtehts'petWeta' local authorities. ; 

" The rep’brt recommends dialogue at 
the local authority level, meetings be- 
tween Germans and foreigners; more 
cultural ties and local media c6verage 
'thore actively Campaigning in' support 
'of Integration. 1 ' '* 

That, it Isaj/s. ls the Only Way in' which 
a long-term' change can be wrought in 
people’s attitudes. " y 1 ■' '• - r •■ • • • ! ■ > 

• ■ ! ..!•-> ■■•!. . :« 

(Sluitgartqr NaehriotaleM Jwjuary.l 9fl6) 


Call for ban on 
skinheads — but 
would it work? 


DGUTBCHES AlXaEMEMB 

SONNTAGSBLATT 


A xel Wernitz, qn SPD legal expert, 
wants skinheads to be outlawed. 
However, the question is; could a ban 
be enforced? 

Would a ban help security? Or help 
re.duce the risk, posed by right-wing ex- 
tremism'? 

Three extreme right-wing organis- 
ations hove been banned in recent 
years: the Wehrs/Jortgruppe Hoffmann 
in 1980, Friedhelm Busse's Volksso- 
zinlisiische Bewegung in 1982 and 
Michael Kiihnen's Aktionsfront Na- 
tionaler Sozia listen in 1983. 

The last is regarded as the most 
dangerous. 

Bans can be imposed on the basis of 
Article 9 of Basic Law, the 1949 Bonn 
constitution, and Paragraph 3 of the 
Registered Societies Act. 

“Associations the aims or activities 
of which are in breach of the criminal 
code, the constitution or the idea of in- 
ternational understanding are prohi- 
bited," Basic Law says. 

By the terms of the Registered Soci- 
eties Act the Federal Interior Minister 
is entitled to impose a ban on groups 
organised all over the country, while 
Land Interior Ministers can ban such 
organisations in their own Hinder. 

People affected by a ban on an orga - - 
nisation can appeal to the ndminisua- 
live courts. Politicians fear few things 
more than a ban being lifted because it 
only gives the bannpd organisation 

status- 

ln a democratic country under the 
rule of law there nre strict limits to the 
restrictions that can be imposed on 
freedom of association. 

It is not eifough for individual mem- 
bers of an organisation to engage in 
criminal activities or pursue unconsti- 
tutional objectives. 

' The authorities should hnve little 
difficulty in proving that the Hamburg 
thugs are not just bully' boys but also 
motivated by neo-Nazi ideas and ha- . 
tred of foreigners. 

BufhOw is a bon to be - issued or en- 
forced? Who is to be notified? The j 
constitution envisages organisefldfo"** 
ciations' with a committee, membership 
•lists and funds that can be impounded. 

' Skinheads are loosely associated 
groups df young, people who join for- 
ce's ' hi hooliganism' and 1 right-wing j 
slogans. 1 • 1 

are, and you ; 

. , e , 4n''7ia rdly 1 ban sho rt-crop ped half* I 
kObnailed b’Oots apij golii^ .to soefcer. t 
games! i- ‘ ■' . ' ' ‘ , ' 

' Even assuming the. authorities could 
prove that skinheads are sufficiently j 
organised, at least in some places, ,[P 
make it. possible, tp. ban them',' what 
good wpiild qjban do? ' ' . ' ' ;/■ : 

The relevant legislation is^imcd at , 
Referring, offenders (q ppnqept.tp® ex- > I 
pe$is cal} i into question} andj • Pf: ! 

tr.oying the organisation of qfctrefn, lSt 
groups., 

, ...i, But skinheads fraye neithej 
. tpjred off ice. and files o,f tnemb^r^hf 1 " 
sympathisers l .nar prlntjhg r ,tn a p)ii n ^^ 

; , ^qn'IftMRd ,pn page , 8 , 
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Foreign affairs: the committee behind 
the parliament behind the nation 


T he Bundestag foreign affairs com- 
mittee is one of the Bonn parlia-’ 
ment’s largest and most important com-; 
mittees. 

It has 35 members, which make it nu- 
merically the second biggest committee 
after the finance committee (the social . 
affairs committee also has 35 members): 

The size reflects, the increase in the 
Federal Republic's 1 international com- 
mitments over the years. 

The committee does not generally 1 
have much to do with legislation but 
foreign affairs often dominates Bundes- 
tag proceedings. 

' The parties dll agree that internation- 
al disputes should be solved peacefully, 
but in spite of this, there are differences 
of approach which lead to clashes be- 
tween government and Opposition. 

Chancellor Kohl’s Christian Demo- 
crats (CDU/CSU) feel committed to 
continuity along the lines that have 
guided foreign policy since the Federal 
Republic was founded in 1949. 

Two cornerstones of this policy are: 

• Safeguarding peace and freedom by 
solidarity within, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (Nato); and 
• Cooperating with Eastern European 
countries with the aim of resolving 
fundamental political issues on the basis 
of long-term relationships. 

Problems of Demschlandpolltik and 
disarmament rank high. 


Since losing power in Bohn in 1982 
the Social Democrats (SPD) have natu- 
rally continued to nurse their contacts 
with foreign governments and countries. 

One of their main concerns is to pro- 
mote ties with'the East. They were heav- 
ily committed to this while in office. 

The Christian Democrats now accuse 
the SPD of pursuing “q harmful secon- 
dary foreign policy'* by holding inde- 
pendent negotiations and concluding 
agreement with ruling parties in East 
Bloc countries. 

The Free Democrats (FDP) also want 
to pursue foreign policies largely ident- 
ified with FDP Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, who has held office 
for longer than any of his counterparts 
and is held in high international repute. 

At times the Liberals emphasis is 
slightly different to their coalition part- 
ners, the Christian Democrats. 

Green Bundestag MPs are often 
strongly committed on foreign policy is- 
sues. Their initiatives are particularly 
concerned with the so-called Third 
World in the widest sense of the term. 

Not all MPs who address the .Bundes- 
tag on foreign policy issues are mem- 
bers of the foreign affairs committee. 
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Leading members of the parliamentary 
parties often do as well — which shows 
how important foreign affairs are. 

In day-to-day work committee mem- 
bers (17 Christian Democrats, 14 Social 
Democrats, two Free Democrats and 
two Greens) concentrate largely on 
countries in which they specialise. * 

The daily routine consists largely of 
reading government reports on all ma- 
jor foreign policy proceedings, of re- 
questing more information, of conduct- 
ing qualified exchanges With the govern- 
ment and, most Importantly, of exercis- 
ing parliamentary control over foreign 
policy. 

The hardest work is put in by a num- 
ber of spokesmen for the committee and 
the respective parliamentary party lead- 
ers and their deputies bn the commitice. 

That means Hans Klein as chairman 
of the Christian Democrats' foreign pol- 
icy working committee and CDU MP 
Heinz Schwarz. 

Social Democrat Horst Ehmke is 
chairman of the SPD parliamentary par- 
ty's foreign affairs committee, while 
Karsten Voigt and Giinter Herterich are 
chairman and vice-chairman of the SPD 
group in the Bundestag foreign affairs 
committee. 

For the Free Dcmocruts these roles 
are combined by Helmut Schafer, for 
the Greens by Annemnric Borgmann. 

Two leading CDU/CSU foreign poli- 
cy exports died not long ago. They, were 
Alois Mertes, Minister of State at the 
Foreign Office, and long-serving Bun- 
destag foreign affairs committee chair- 
man Werner Marx. 

Hans Stercken, an internationally ex- 
perienced MP and negotiator, took over 
as chairman. Fellow-members of the 
CDU/CSU on the committee who have 
given distinguished service include 
Karl-Heinz Hornhues, Michaela Geiger, 
Otto Wulff and Volker Riihe. 

Distinguished SPD committeemen in- 
clude Annemarie Renger, Deputy 
Speaker, of the Bundestag, Egon Bahr, 
the SPD disarmament expert, Giinter 
Verheugen, the former FDP general se- 
cretary, and Dietrich Stobbe, the former 
Governing Mayor of Berlin. 

FDP members include former Agri- 
culture Minister Josef Ertl, an experi- 
enced European.- Many-other members 

.. Cqntlnued fyom page 4 

on ..which they print their leaflets and 
*•-. extremist slogans.'" ■ v * ;•■:.•■• ■*-!. i'-i 

.They don’t have- Iprge sums of mo- 
ney. either. . • . — 

Yet they have assumed -dangerous' 
proportions even though not everyone, 
who wears skinhead gear isia thug^and 
not every bother boy is a racist. . 

Young people who. drift into the. 
skinhead scene find not only. hooligan- 
ism- and extremist slogans but also 
comradeship and understanding of - a* 
sort. ■■ . ■:• • . • •■.•■• .. 

Banning skinheads is not enough. A 
much more effective way of dealing- 
wilh.right-wlng Extremism .would argu-, 
ably be for young people on: the point, 
of having their hair cut short and.buyK 
ing hobnailed boots to find, jobs. 1 .' 
i • Stefan' Geiger 1 ■ i 

(DouischeirAllgenicincaSonrttflgfiblaU, 
Hamburg, 12 January. iV86) 


of the committee have established a 
high reputation on specific issues. 

The foreign affairs committee shares 
with'the defence and petition commit- 
tees the distinction of being one of the 
committees the Bundestag is constitu- 
tionally required to set up. 

Like the defence nhd intra-German 
affairs committees, its proceedings are, 
in principle, confidential and held in 
camera. 

Only full members and their deput- 
ies are allowed to attend. Minutes are 
not distributed. They are filed as con- 
fidential documents in the safe of the 
committee's secretariat. 

Sub-committees are set, up to deal 
with, important issues .’that regularly 
confront die committee. They usually 
join forces with members of other Bunr 
destag committees. 

. Current sub-rcommittccs deal with 
disarmament and arms control, hu- 
manitarian aid (such as disaster relief)* 
broadcasting (Deutsche Welle and 
Dcutschlandfunk) and cultural di- 
plomacy as the third mainstay of for- 
eign policy. . 

International cultural exchange -is 
designed to ensure ongoing relations 
on a basis of confidence. In past parlia- 
ments several working parties have 
looked into cultural diplomacy as pari 
of a commission of inquiry; their re- 
commendations hove been incorporat- 
ed in official policy. 

The second mainstay of foreign poli- 
cy is trade and economic lies, the 
promotion of which grows increasingly 
important in relation to the Third 
World and its population growth, food, 
commodity, energy and environmental 
problems. 

As a result the foreign service is 
more heavily dependent than ever on 
economics specialists. 

That brings us to a special and in- 
creasingly urgent problem. For years 
the German foreign service has trailed 
its growing international duties in 
manpower, especially manpower with 
economic expertise. 

There has long been talk of remedy- 
ing this state of affairs, and the foreign 
affairs committee is particularly keen 
to see an improvement. 

The committee held a three-day 
hearing to look into staff shortages in 
the foreign service, and the Federal 
government has begun to act on its re- 
commendoiiojis. . 

• Manpower at German diplomatic 
and consular missions is to . be in- 
creased -this year with the emphasis on 
foreign trade promotion. 

Frequent items on the committee's 
agenda include Poland, 1 the Middle 
East, Afghanistan, Central America, 
Turkey and' South Africa,- plus more 
wide-ranging topics such ds North- 
SdUth'iies; thfe Helsinki review cdn'fer- 
ences, ' East- West’ relations and arms’ 
exports. ’ 

More recently, the com'mittee'helci a, 
public hearing on European Unjqn last 
autumn and has J list held another on 
SDL 1 • 

At. the Invjtation. pf the. 1 , National 
People’s ’Congress a committej? .delega- 
tion headed by ; ifs : chairman, Pr 
Stercken, has,yisjted ,Chinq for the first, 
time. ’ 

i. So the . Bundestag ; foreign-. affairs 
committee . has, a wide-ranging : .brief ( 
and a wide range of issues to consider. , ! 

It plays a crucial role -in ensuring 
that German foreign policy is as widely 
based as, possible- .and its progress, is 
attentively .and critically monitored} , 
(Das Parlfcment, Bonn, la January. 1 1986.) 
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B ankers in the Federal Republic of 
Germany will Find it .difficult to 
stomach n news item. in the latest edi- 
tion of the banking magazine Euro- 
utoney. _ • i . , 

One or the inpsl prominent represent 
intives of the .West German "money 
aristocracy", Cqqul Ferdinand yon Gal- 
en, has , been, . remanded ,.ih custody 
charged wiiji frauij and. the mi sap prop; 
riniion of funds. 

The magazine give;; a detailed de- 
scription of the prison in Frankfurt in 
which he is being held, Which it' colls 
“the wnrsi prison in’ I He state of Hesse, ‘ 
perhaps the worst prison ill the vyhojc of 
the Federal Republic'’. ' ' , ' ' 

“Murderers, rapists' and terrorists" 
ure among l he' priscih’.^ 1.800 detaiheev.' 

' 'Yhe fact lliht thdy'HlWe bctnjoinbd by' 

I He' foriricr'pbr sort ally 1 liable' partner op 
the Schrudcr. Miinchmcydi 1 , Hchgsl & J 
Go. (SMH) private- bank; Count ■ von 
Galen; has conic as a shock to thucnlire- 
banking world:-' >■ ■ ■ ■ • 

' Count von Ohlcn, together With' his 1 
former 'colleagues, • Hnfts^ Hermann 
Miinehmeyer, Huns Lamport and Wolf- 
gang Stryj have been blamed for-causing 
one of the country's worst -over banking 
crises. .. ■■ !. 

. One of the chief witnesses in this case 
is Horsi-Dieter Each. ' ; .■ 

The. friendship between von Galeni 
and Eseli, a very, shady building vehicle, 
manufacturer, was the beginning of -the 
cud of von Galen’s brilliant career as a 
banker. 

,As recently as September. 1 982 the. 
Frankfurter AJlgetwiue Zeilung /ijr, 
Deutschland praised the virtues of the 
then , muchr res peeled banker. Count 
Ferdinand .von Galen, , . , 

Only 14 months later the ideal world, 
praised by.ihi.s.and.mapy other, newspa- 
pers had col lapsed. 

Von Galen was forced to familiarise, 
himself with the word "crisis” on l No-' 
vemher. 1983.' The bank in ^ ; hich he 
was a personally 1 liable partner tide! 
come to the eiicl of the road. 1 

It soon became clear that this * bank 
had misdirected funds to the value of 
DM Ibn. almost ten times its equity cap- 
ital base. ' ■ 

The financial world ' was Shaken by 
the biggest bank collapse sincc ,, thg 
Hcrstatl scandal.' • '■ 

The trial, now beginning in Frank- 
furt, is expected to last 1 0 months, dur- 
ing which almost 250 witnesses will give 
evidence. ■ i 

The prosecution accuses v6n‘ Galen 1 
and the other three personally liable 
partners of the SMH bank. Hans Lam- 
perlj Wolfgang ; Stryj and Hans-Her- 
mann Miinehmeyer, of fraud and misap- 
propriation in seven cases as well as pu- 
blishing a security issue prospectus ^yith 

intent to deceive 

.Whereas von Galen and Lamport will 
hfcvc to wait until 23 January, before ap- 
pearing before, couri, Miinehmeyer, 
Stryj. and the .co-defenUant; .Rpiph- 
Rene Lucius, a former senior executive 
as the bank, may have nl ready been re- 
leased. 

Miinehmeyer and Lucius have al- 
ready made n partial confession. 

Since, the prosecuting attorneys have 
accepted the fact that 1 these two defend- 
ants cannot be held as Responsible' for 
the crihii as the oiliers, their eases, and 
Slryj's too. arc befog dealt with separ- 
ately. 

Count Von Oalen appears to have hod 
a premonition of what was going to hap- 
pen. 1 

During the presentation of the bank’s 
annual accounts in March 1983, von : 
Galen staled that the bank would beun- : 
likely to be able Id again achtevl* such an 
“excellent” opernling result. : . 


FINANCE 


An aristocrat in the dock 
at bank-scandal trial 


At that time, the SMH bank ranked as' 
one of ihomost suund financial institu-; 
lions in the Fedcrnl ; Republic of Ger«i 
m?ny ... i ..... > 

Von Galen, a.mcmbpr.of.an.ari.stoc-:: 

rqtic family from the ; Munsterland re- 
gion, had a. brilliant, career behind him. , 
Although, he did pot- finish his studies, 
of Lavv, |ic soon, proved, his worth as a 
ppva^, Iqnfcfm i ap<j vy^pccjuaiij.tcd. jyitlt, 
air i m^mbers ; pf. i t|iq i banking world, witfy 
aqy.^andingof.f^putation. 1 .. 

. Banking cifclfis frp rn'iCu wait. tp .Cali-, 
forma. It was claimed, ji^tenpd to wha^, 
von Galen had to say. .... , 

tiis wife Anita (maiden name;, 
Hengst) was known as the, “beautiful 
cAfthtess”, and waS famous for the glit-, 
itrjnj? parties she gave in Frankfort. ‘ 

'She is the godmother of thk'chiltfreri 
oF Kl^rl Olio Polil, thehedd 6f the "Birin 
dcsbartk; and Count von Galen himself 
was the president of the Frarikfurt Stock 1 
Exchange since 1932. : ,M ' •" 

Von Galen, who was born in 1935,* 
began his banking career by working for 
Ihe'iBasse & Herz banking- house " in 
Frankfurt, which was- forced to close 
down in 1974. 

1966 -von Galen married - the 
daughter of the ’’banker- with' the white 
carnation'', Friedrich Hengst. > 

This was wlien.ygn Galen’s career 
really took off... ; i . , 

He moved into the Hengst bank,, and. 
ill 1 1969.merged .with the t\yo Hamburg- 
based banks, Schroder and Miinchmey- 
er.to fo rm. the § M.H bank. 

Vqn Galen .was always the man .jn 
charge of. (be operation, $oon moving 
into the lucrative field of.- invest mqn 1 *; 
and securities. 

' H ans-Her manii' M (I nchmey&r, * \tlio 
wiis the only, cii.retr'desceiidant' of the 

i i 
* -v : : ' V- ’• t \ • ‘ 

bank's founded families to sit in a ma- 
nagement position, found it difficult to 
stand up to tf)C Count's ambitlbusness/ 
Although Munthmeyer/ the brother 
of the economies minister in Lower Sax- 
ony, Birgit Brunei, Was Intelligent, he' 
didn't hate the -'staying power* take 
charge of thebank. ■ ■■• , 

The- relationship between von Galen 
and Miinehmeyer is known to be ex- 
tremely §t rained. 

Von Galen is reputed to have regular- 
ly told : Miinfchmeyer what and what not' 

to do. ....... | 

The other two’ partners in >the bank 
with personal liability, Lampert and' 
Stryj, arc also -reputed to have been ho 
more than assistants" to the man with 
real pouter in -the bank, von Galen. .. 

Lamport's and Stryj’s Shares in the 
bahk's capital are ’relatively small &nd 
by and large financed by loans. -■ ..:n 1 1 . 

: The shareholding structure reflects' 
the distribution of power in the bhnk. := • 
By marrying the daughter of Fries 
drich Hengst, Anita, von Galen secured 
aboht 45 per. cent of the bank; whereas 
the. Miinehmeyer family ohlyj- holds’ a 
third of the shares, , and the ■ Schroder 

familyu tenth. j ■. I. - 

In 1979 the SMH set up a ; subsidiary 
in Luxembourg. 

By ; the end df 1.1982; the 'probable 
peak of its history,- the -bank was the 


sixth largest private bank in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

It hfid 349 employees, n volume of 
business to the tune of DM2.7bn, ex- 
cluding the DM1. Ibn at the subsidiary 
in LuxqtpH$M r g-|- ., 

Il ,^oon ,bpcjam^ clear;, however, that, 
the.b^lnk.was built, pp yery sjiaky. .found-, 
ations.&ven though the real, cracks only 

a PR^?f . . -nr « 

It. 'was the..bujlding. vejiiple manufac- 
turer, Hprst-pielcr.Esch. who, burst the 
bank's bpbble of apparent success. . 

.Esch had set up' the .Internationale 
Baumaschiiien -Holding (ifjhlj in 1975. 

Up. to this, very (jay, nobody, knqws 
where he got his initial capjtal. 

He didn’t need all that much anyway.- 
since he ^received the firms he incorpo- 
rated into the IBH r- tq.begin with, Du- 
orrjat, Zettelmeyer and Haptm, and. later 
on, Hanomag, the English company 
Hymac, and the US company, Terex — 
for next to nothing. 

The. owners of these firms, such as 
Massey Ferguson (Hanomag), Babcock 
(Hymac) or General Motors (Terex) 
were glad to find somebody willing to 
take on their ailing subsidiaries. 

.In sonie cases, Esch paid in JHB 
shares. . ‘ 

Von Gnjen first started doing busi- 
ness with Esch, who jvus to be later 
praised as one of the greater self-made 
men of West German industry, ,in 1980] ! 

The IBH took over the concrete 
pump manufacturing company, Wibuu, 
front the SMH bank, a company which 
was hardly worth one iota. 

The hank them participated in the 
IBH equity capital (7.^ p^r eeiitj.i. 

Whereas this liaison was a godsend 
for Esch, it was the beginning of the end 
for von Galen. 

Esch had ambitious plans, but no 



Count voh Galen ; . . wife threw 'gilt-' 
taring parties 1 . ' ■ ■ (Ph»to:Jpa) 

nine times the equity capital base of the 
SMH.Unk. 

According to the] law, ilie bank was 
onjy entitled to lend a maximum of 75 
per cent of its own funds to any single 
customer. 

In the meantime, this ceiling level has 
been reduced to fifty per cent. 

Tlic fact that the bank supervision au- 
thorities failed to notice what was hap- 
pening was a result of the clever cov^r- 
up tactics used by the SMH. 

They found three ways' of deceiving 
the authorities- in Berlin, which by law 
have to be regularly informed about a 
bank’s financial transactions. 

First of all. the bank’s loans were not 
all made to the IBH. something the au- 
thorities would have noticed straight 
away, but to a number nl different firms. 

In doing so, the SMH 1 bank "look ad- 
vantage of a legal loophole, since hud- 
ness enterprises are only regarded as a 
business group if they have the sam ma- 
nagement arc close economic links. 

Secondly, Esch received 1 money via 
the Luxembourg subsidiary. . 

Although the banking world had. 
agreed in a kind of “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” to inform the authorities about 


Esch had ambitious plans, but no . business dealings with the Grand 
banks willing to help him put them into • "puchy, Galen & Co. only mentioned 
practice. small amounts. 

Von Galen was the only man with any Thirdly, the SMH bank and a firm op- 
corifidence in the man who had built up C efhted jointly with Bsch in Switzerland 
an empire out of run-dtiwn firms. : took oV{ i'r the debts of the IBH group. 

Yon Galen was fascinated by Esch s This way, Esch was able to keep his 
vitality, and willingly provided the mo- head flb'ovc;water, whereas this .money 
ney for his dubious project*! ■ waslnot recorded as a loan to the.IBH in- | 
Jn 1982 ESch presented the TBH as ■’ the account books of the SMH. 
the third largest building Vehicle manu- ■ -The bank supervision authorities,! 
facturing group in the world, with about !!: however, eventually got wise to these ^ 
1 1,000 employees and a: turnover 6f ■ . tricks, and von Galen was 
DM2.5bn. the whole story to his main- creditors. 

Well-known companies such as Qen-. . the: Dresdncr Bapk, the Deutsche Bank, 
eral Motors, Powell Duffryn, Babcobk,; Bank f Ur Gameinwirtschaft, and the . 
the Dallah group and the Saudi Arabian' - Badische fCommunale Lapdesbank. 

Sheikh Kamel were among the IBH The result was ah unparalleled rescue" , 

shareholders. operation in Frankfurt on. l f November,! .. 

Admittedly; Eke h forgot to mention ! 19 * ' * \ 

that the company's equity . gapita U;^ j ^^^ g|ft|t!'7es P of the 20 baa^,. | 
(DM240tn) had been c Ompi e ^ly, eater^^owapT^le y by the SMH, the president 
away byfoe company's ibskes. ! ! ^oTthe Bundesbank, Karl Otto Pohl, ana 
Four days after the-SMH bank almost '■ -bank ’ kdpervision official, Inge-Lortt 
co 1 1 a psed E $d h was f otc ed to ■ i nit i ate; Bfor c. 'Ver e all interested in preventing! 
composition 1 pi , pceediihg& for the. IBH w v a tofal collapse of the SMH bank. : * 
group. ’ . - 11 ney* feared that there might other-t 

Esch maintained that he had under- wise be a serious loss of. confidence 
stUpaled the crisis in the building indus- the West German banking system. . ; 
try: ■ The creditor banks finally agreetf^ 0 ? 

. During his last press conference he leave DM490m in loans as SMH 


explained: “The fact that 1 have been un- 
able to gain , the support of the .major 
baitks for the IBH is my biggest failure’’. 

Even some of the big banks would 
have found the IBH a tough nut to 
erdek. 

ijSsch borrowed almost DM950m 
from von Galen and his group, almost*.- 


They* feared that there might othe r '‘ | 
wise be a serious loss of. confidence hh 
the West German banking system. . ; 

The creditor banks finally agreed^ 0 ? 
leave DM490m in loans as SMH equ’^V' 
capital, and the deposit guarantee fua®. 
of the private banks provided a further- 
DM345m. v- j 

The remaining debts (tho banjk'^, 
also lost million of marks in the fur bdsl-j 
ness) were to be settled in the fornt oj 
the personally ■ liable partners’ dwv 
. • .„ -Continued on pafl©--7^"’ -* ** •' 
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I magine an office electronics system 
that can read handwriting fast and ac- 
curately, convert it into electronic im- 
pulses and then process the documents 
recorded and stored. 

A computer that can read and handle 
handwriting may seem tittle short of 
magic but is only n minor step forward. 
They are already at the development 
stage. 

Paper Interface is the name of the 
game. AEG of Germany, Olivetti of Ita- 
ly, Philips of Holland and Britain's Ples- 
sey are busy converting paper into elec- 
tronics and vice-versa under this project 
name. 

Development engineers are undis- 
mayed by complex originals combining 
typescript, signatures, graphs, drawings 
and symbols. 

AEG can draw on experience with 
the German postal authorities, for 
whom it designed and built electronic 
sorting machines that can "read" ad- 
dresses. 

A reading device that can handle dif- 
ferent scripts is merely the next step. 

Speech Interface, a project in which 
work stations are to be given spoken in- 
structions, is a fitting further develop- 
ment in the robot age. 

AEG are working on this project in 
collaboration with Nixdorf of Germany, 
CGE of France and Stet of Italy, plus 
Amsterdam and Athens Universities. 

All these projects form part of Esprit, 
the European Strategic Programme for 


Continued from page 6 

fiuids and assets. Apart from the assets 
owned by von Galen’s wife, his own 
private assets, estimated at DM 100m, 
were to be used for this purpose. 

Only u few million marks were avail- 
able in Miinchmeyer's case, and Lam- 
pert and Stryj had virtually no private 
assets at ail. 

Finally, the Lloyds Bank bought the 
sound lines of business belonging to the 
SMH bank for between DM150 and 
DM200m. 

About a year after this rescue opera- 
tion von Galen was arrested in Frank- 
furt. 

Together with Lamperl and Stryj his ar- 
rest was justified by pointing towards the 
risk that they might try to flee the country. 

Count von Galen has been held in 
custody in Frankfurt ever since, and 
even a bail figure of DM16ni, the largest 
amount ever put up for bail in this coun- 
try, has been unable to gel him out. 

The total amount of misappropriated 
funds is put at about DM750m. 

Miinehmeyer will have to face three 
separate charges, von Galen and Stryj 
five, and Lamport seven. 

*Thd charge of publishing a ’security 
issue prospectus and 1 placing rtew issues 
at a time when the Wibau firm wag more 

Galen was president of the Frankfurt 
Stock Exchange at the time. 

There have been two verdicts do far. • 

The head of the Wibau,- Roland Splc- 
ka, has been sentenced to six years and - 
nine months imprisonment.’ 

Esch, as the manager of this company’s ; 
supervisory board, has been sentenced to ; 
three-and-a-half years imprisonment and • 
can expect another period in prison in his ■ 
capacity as the head of the IBH. ; 

There are signs that Esch has done a 
deal with the prosecuting attorneys and 
will not give evidence against von Galen. - 

Von GaJen is- also unlikely (o receive 
any support from Miinehmeyer. 

Perhaps yon Galenas wife will help 
him out of trouble. • . . - j .* •■ 

■ Mario Miiller - 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 11 January 1986) 


ELECTRONICS 


Project aims at making sure 
Europe chips in as well 


Research into information Technology. 

.Esprit is a 10-year programme (J984- 
1993) partly financed by the European 
Community and intended tp give Euro- 
pean industry a decisive nudge to help it 
regain a competitive edge in world mar- 
kets. 

The programme covers five sectors: 
advanced microelectronics, software 
technology, advanced information pro- 
cessing, office systems and computer- 
integrated production. 

In its first five years Espirit is expect- 
ed to cost over DM3.35bn, of which the 
European Community is to contribute 
half. • 

Esprit will promote research and de- 
velopment at the prc-competition stage, 
unlike Eureka, a technology community 
aimed straight at the market. 

A crucial point for manufacturers is 
that they must be able to sell products in 
a large market that makes mass produc- 
tion worthwhile. 

So a number of information technol- 
ogy systems are mutually compatible 
and can be interlinked. 

Nixdorf in collaboration with Olivet- 
ti, Philips, AEG and Bull of France are 
in charge of pprngrainmes including the 
OS1, short for Open System Intercon- 
nect. 

The aim is to ensure uniform inter- 
faces for the various systems, thereby 
making international communications 
possible. 

Much the same can be said; of. the 
Portable Common Tool Environment, a 
programme led by Bull in collaboration 
with Nixdorf. Siemens, Olivetti and Bri- 
tain's GEC and ICL. 

The aim is to develop joint software 
tools that are mutually compatible. 
Here loo, uniform interfaces need de- 

B onn Research Minister Heinz Ries- 
enhuber feels the European enter- 
tainment electronics industry's future 
will largely depend on whether il can 
hold its own in the face of tough Japa- 
nese competition in developing high-de- 
finition (HD) television for the 1990s. 

As part of Eureka, the European 
technology community, he called on in- 
dustry to grasp the European initiative 
and ensure that Japan wasn't left to its 
own devices in developing HD TV as it 
had been in other growth sectors. 

By the 1990s Herr Riesenhuber ex- 
pects a fundamental technological revo x - 
lution to have taken place in TV. Picture 
standards dating back to the 1940s will 


screen standard internationally known 
as HE? TV. 

Alongside the process of innovation 
that led. to. the emergence of 625-line 
colour TV, research has gbt.un^r way, . 
especially in Japan, with a yiew tp intro- 
ducing targe-screen TV on the basis of a 
high-line standard. 

The number of lines' on the screed 
will probably be twice today’s ‘figure: ■ 
The target will be a TV systeih with su- 
perb picture quality. HD TV 'is said to 
fill the entire field of vision with pic-; 
tures at least equal In quality to 35-mm .» 
cinema films. ' , 

Viewers are. said to. see the picture as 
a real. live s?ene. Technically the picture: 
format will be changed to a rat jo, of 
about 5:3, equivalent to wide-screen 
standard. Definition will be about eight 




vising. The combination of companies 
associated with these projects is the re- 
sult of a basic requirement of the Esprit 
programme: project partners must come 
from at least two European Community 
countries. 

In an interim balance-sheet a body 
asked by the European Commission to 
assess the programme’s progress says 
there are clear indications that collabor- 
ation has already gone beyond Esprit's 
terms of reference and “is leading to the 
establishment of joint projects with 
several partners.” 

The Bull, ICL and Siemens software 
centre is mentioned as a case in point. It 
is a joint research institute in Munich 
that looks into future computer pro- 
grammes. 

Software with a greatly increased ca- 
pacity is developed at the centre for ex- 
tremely complex programmes, paving 
the way to a new dimension, the fifth 
computer generation or artificial intel- 
ligence (if you can stomach the term). 

Siemens of Munich claim to spend 
more on research and development than 
any other European firm: DM4. 5hn a 
year, or between eight and nine per cent 
of turnover. 

. .,As part, of .Esprit Siemens are in- 
volved lh work' on electronic compo- 
nents (microelectronics), programme 
structures for electronic data process- 
ing and communications techniques in 
office systems. 

The company are also associated with 
computer-assisted manufacture by way 


High-definition 
TV crucial, 
says minister 

times better due to the. correspondingly 
larger number of dots qp the screen. 

HD TV, which will call for entirely 
new transmission and reception tech- 
nologies, will be available by the 1990s 
both by radio and TV satellites and by 
the fibre-optic cable networks the Post 
Office will by then have in operation, 

with 

this fundamental system innovation will 
only be a risk German industry can af- 
ford to. run, Herr Riesenhuber says, 
once uniform international HD stand- 
ards have been agreed, . 

German industry oan -only make an 
effective contribution of iis own toward 
the international standardisation debate 
If its contribution fe based on outstand- 
ing research and development results. 

As the development of uniform HD 
standards can only be accomplished via 
international cooperation the German 
government would like 1 tO' see a;greater 
degree of European cooperation In this 
sector.-." •• i 

: The position of the entertainment in J 
dustry ; in Burope, Herr Riesenhuber 
said in Bonn, was generally serious. For 
'that reason alone a joint 1 approach. to; 


of electronically controlled machine 
tools. From design to manufacture the 
entire production process is to be com- 
puter-assisted without individual wishes 
needing to be set aside. * 

The computer is programmed to pro- 
duce first a green car, then a black car 
on the assembly line if- they are what is 
ordered. 

European Community Research Min- 
isters recently approved a further 
DM1.68bn in Esprit appropriations, 
and the demand is brisk: 

Ninety per cent of funds so far ap- 
proved has been allocated/ and only 
about one application in four has been 
successful. - 

Twelve' leading electronics firms in 
the European Commiihity have called 
for the second stage of the Esprit pro- 
gramme to be brought forward and for 
cash and manpower input to be trebled. 

' The European Commission may have 
felt flattered but also felt unable to com- 
mit itself. 

The queue was not unaccompanied 
by criticism such as that consumer and 
opto-clcctronics had been neglected, 
while too many smnll-scalc projects 
were felt to have been backed, thereby 
wasting funds. 

Smaller and medium-sized compan- 
ies are understandably unhappy with 
delays in awarding contracts and in 
making payments. 

There have also been calls for im- 
proved exchange of information within 
the Esprit programme. 

Even Esprit’s image has come in for 
criticism. One suggested improvement 
was an annual award for the best pro- 
jects or innovations. 

If a comment by one company in- 
volved is any guide, the outcome so far 
has been far from discouraging; 

"Before Esprit we kept our eyes open 
for partners in the United States. We 
have now come to appreciate Europe’s 
technological capabilities and keep our 
eyes open for partners in Europe.” 

Klaus Bohnhof 

(Kolncr Sladi-Anzcigcr. 

Cologne, 9 January 1986) 


HD TV development was an essential 
industrial policy requirement. 

Eureka, he said, was a suitable frame- 
work for cooperation on both technical 
issues, including standardisation, and 
marketing strategy. 

Despite the current Japanese lead the 
Minister, feels the development of inde- 
pendent contributions toward nn inter- 
national HD TV standard is a worth- 
while and strategically important target. 

The progress in large-scale integra- 
tion technology, high-speed electronics, 
wide-band transmission, signal process- 
ing and end receiver technology needed 
to introduce large-screen TV are with- ■ 
out precedent in currently conceivable ' 
civilian uses. of telecommunications. ' ’ 

But HD TV will be a pacemaker in 
this sector of technology, leaving only' 
entertainment electronics manufactur- 
ers that take an active part from the out- 
set In this technical revolution -in TV 
(rather than just following in = others*' 
footsteps) with: a long-term chance' of 1 
survival. 

In industrial research the Ministry 
usually grants A :50-per-eent subsidy to' 
R & D programmes such as high-definin ■ 
tionTV. •; ..- 1 •• • *• •' .. . 

Grants of up. to 100. per cent! are i 
available for non-indu'striaT research ■ 
facilities. 1 ; 

Federal government funds < totalling:; 
PM60mfwill be available over the peri- 
od 1 984-88; - . • . ...r 

I : •■!;*• '• * (S lid UtulscheZcl lung,; 

Munich, 14 JantiHry I9&6): 
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Lufthansa born 60 years 
ago in airlines merger 





Lufthansa, Germany's national airline, 
was formed 60 years ago, in 1926, by a 
merger of Deutsche Aero Lloyd AG and 
Junkers Luftverkehr AG. The name was 
originally written Lull Hansa but was 
clinngcd in 1933. ,(Lufl means air and 
Hans a conveys the hfstoric idea connect- 
ed with the Hanseatic League of trading 
cities which Included Hamburg, Liibecfa 
nnd Bremen.) To mark the celebrations, 
the airline lias restored a 50 -year-old 
Junkers Ju 52 which Is to be maintained 
and used for pleasure flights. An irony is 
that although Lufthansa was founded in. 
Berlin and had close links with the city, it 
is not allowed to run services there. The 
service to Berlin, which is deep Inside 
East Germany, is a monopoly of PanAm, 
Brilish Airways and Air France, the car- 
riers of Hie three Western occupying 
powers. The articles on (his page look at 
the history of Lufthansa and Its role in 
modern aviation. 

L ufthansa was created at a meeting in 
Berlin's Hotel Kaiserhof on 6 Janu- 
ary, 1926. • 

Gently urged on by the government, 
Deutsche Aero Lloyd AG and Junkers- 
Luftverkchrs AG merged to form 
Deutsche Lufl Hansa AG. 

Soon the new company was carrying 
60,000 passengers a year. It was a civil 
aviation pioneer. 

It new over the Alps and the Andes. It 
developed airlines in South America and 
China, thus providing an early form of 
development aid. 

Then the war came. Lufthansa's last 
scheduled flight was on 5 March 1945, 
from Oslo to Flcnsburg. 

After the war, Germany was prevented 
from running any aviation business. The 
old Lufthansa organisation was dis- 
solved. 

However, almost-secret attempts to 
rebuild the nation's aviation business got 
under way. 

Commissioned by the then Transport 
Minister Hans Christoph Seebohm, Hans 
Bongers. who had worked with the old 
Lufthansa, began the preliminaries for 
the establishment of a limited company 
for civil aviation. 

The company was founded in January 
J 953 and a year later assumed the tradi- 

L uft hansa veterans, pilots, engineers 
and mechanics. from the early days, 
came to Berlin to celebrate the airline's 
60th birthduy. 

They came front Eastern Europe and 
from many countries in Western Eu- 
rope. They came from America. 

One who was there was Friedrich An- 
dreas Fischer von Poturzyn, 93. He is 
the man who thought up the name. Lufl 
l lnnsa, when he was press .officer for 
J tinkers -Flugzcugwerkc in Dessau. He 
now lives in Mcrnno. 

To inurk the occasion, a carefully res- 
tored Junkers Ju 52 built 50 yenrs ago 
itt Dessau has been mode airworthy. 
Lufthansa’s deputy chairman, Rcin- 
litirdl Ahrnlium, revealed that this for- 
mer workhorse had been worked on in 
the strictest secrecy specially as a sur- 
prise For the occasion. 

The aircraft, to be called "Tempc!- 
hoF' after the former central Berlin air- 
port, is to be used for demonstration 
flights. 


tional name of Deutsche Lufthansa AG. 
In law the new company was not the suc- 
cessor to the old Lufthansa. And it was 
happy about this arrangement. It did not 
want to be landed with any of the old air- 
line's liabilities, real or imagined. 

For many years at the new company's 
annual meeting, speakers referred to the. 
plight of many employees of the old firm, 
and demands were made for such things 
as pension payments. 

In 1955, the new Lufthansa began fly-' 
ing again. Last year it carried 15 million 
passengers in about 130 aircraft. 

In 1 984, it had its best year ever. It 
seems that 1985 will be satisfactory. 

But civil aviation is a rough business 
and the market changes rapidly. In addi- 
tion there are too many airlines with tqp 
many aircraft. 

Even in 1984 and 1985, when the up- 
swing in international trade stimulated 
demand, airlines had to be satisfied with 
modest profits. They were nowhere near- 
ly enough to reduce the losses that piled 
up between 1979 and 1983. 

Although all the experts maintain that 
the industry will continue to be good in 
1986, it is also reckoned that many air- 
lines will operate in the red again: 

But Lufthansa is not likely to be one of 
them. Even in bad years, it has managed 
to keep its head well above water. 

One reason is that, like most European 
airlines, it operates in secure markets. 
The West German domestic market and 
European routes are protected from 
competition by national and internation- 
al regulations. 

In international aviation competition is 
greater if only because there is a whole 
series of important and major Far East- 
ern airlines that are able to disregard in- 
terstate tariff agreements. 

A little while ago it did seem as if the 
protectionist walls around European 
scheduled flights would be liberalised. 
This has been done with charter airlines, 
which now carry about half of all pas- 
sengers in Europe. 

Spurred on by American deregulation, 
the European Commission has made ef- 
forts to open up European skies. 

After one or two attempts, the Com- 
mission published a memorandum in 
1984 which, if translated into reality, 
would mean a small step forward. 


Irony in carrier’s 
exclusion 
from Berlin run 

At a ceremony. West Berlin Mayor 
Eberhnrd Dicpgcn said airlines other 
than those belonging to the three oc- 
cupymg powers, Britain, France and the 
United States, should be allowed to fly 
to Berlin, 

West .Berlin should not be left'out of 
any airline expansion between the Fed- 
eral Republic and West Germany, he 
sb id. At present flights are limited to the 
Leipzig Fair. 

Mayor Diupgcn reported that in 1985 
the Tegel airport had its best year yet 
since going its own way from Tompelhof 
ten years ago, processing 4.5 million 
passengers. 



Old plane, new faee. Lufthansa's restored Ju B2 on show In Hamburg, 


It envisages that rigid capacity and 
prices would be relaxed. 

The European Court has supported 
the Commission. The Court says the 
Council of Ministers should slop hesitat- 
ing and act: it has until the end of June to 
make recommendations. 

Much will have to change in interna- 
tional aviation over the next 15 years. 

IATA assumes that during this period 
the number of scheduled flight passeng- 
ers carried annually will double to 1.6 
billion. That would seem to be an inviting 
prospect. 

But care needs to be taken with such r 
forecasts. This growth will not be un- 
iform. Most will be in the Asia-Pacific rc- - 
gion. Europe and the US cast coast will f 
decline in relative terms. 

This puts European airline managers I 
in a difficult position. Over the next two 1 
or three years they must make decisions ^ 
involving the structure of their fleet of 
aircraft for the next 10 yenrs. c 

It can be taken as almost certain that f 
they will not participate to the full in the i 
international growth rate. No one be- t 
lieves that the nationalism that has deve- 
loped into chauvinism, a factor of inter- ' 
national aviation, will change. v 

This means that Lufthansa must apply i 
its commercial policies with care. I 

Many Lufthansa personnel speak of 
doubling the fleet by the year 2000. But c 
expansions of this order could he danger- i 
ous and would harm record results such 1 
as those achieved in 1 984. c 

Joachim Walter 

(Rhein ischer Mcrkur/ Christ und Well. ' 
Bonn, 1 1 January 1 986} ' 

- ~ " - C 

He. said: “We hope that the blue < 
crane, the Lufthansa symbol, will soon i 
be regularly landing and taking off in i 
our city." ■ . 

Lufthansa chairman Heinz Ruhnau I 
said he hoped that one day Lufthansa ] 
would be able to fly to West 
that was a long-term target. 

However, he &ld, he did not want to 
jeopardise 'freedom of access to the' 
city in return for Berlin landing rights. 

Lufthansa was on the, best of t?rm$ 
with PanAm., and British Airways, 
which looked after. Lufthansa’s inter- 
ests in perlin. . 

Heinz: Ruhnau; said that as in the 
past 60 years Lufthansa would do ev- 
erything possible to remain technically 
at the lop. 

By the year 2000, he predicted, the 
Lufthansa fleet would be mode un of 
250 aircraft. • : 

Dieter Dose , 

(Dio Wcit, Bonn, 7 January 1986) 


□ Ju 62 on snow In Hamburg. (Phmadpa) 

A Junkers comes 
back from 
the junkyard 

Frankfurter Rundschau 

T lie showpiece of Lufthansa’s 6Uth 
anniversary is a restored Junkers Ju 
52 which is to be used for pleasure 
flights. 

The machine, built 50 years ago in 
Dessau, in what is now East Germany. is 
1 9 metres lung and has a wing span of 
29 metres. 

It is to be named Tempelhof alter the 
old Beilin airport. It was used on the 
run to Norway after going into service 
in 1935 but wax soon taken over as a 
transporter by the Wchrnuieht. 

In 1945 it was acquired by the Nor- 
wegians and pul in a museum. In 1957 it 
was sold to interests in Ecuador, where 
it flew for nnothcr 12 years before being 
pul on the sernpheap. 

In 1975, a Miami man, Martin Kn- 
den, bought the dilapidated aircraft, got 
it back into flying condition, gave it a 
name ("Iron Annie") nnd used her for 
display flights. 

. In 1983 Lufthansa acquired it and it 
was brought to Hamburg after an ad- 
venturous, 16-dny flight with nin e stops 
on the way. 

Restoration was difficult. First, the 
old blueprints and drawing had to be 
found and then thfc, missing bits and 

pieces had to be rernadg, . „ i 

Lufthansa ;men spent a whole year to 
bri ng the ^machi n e ujpo^dern ^ ant *‘ ' 

were installed. 
out s6 far there is still at least one mod- 
ern amenity that is missing — a heating 
systemi , .... 

•A large audience of guests and em- •' 
ployees at the Hamburg base of Luft^ 
hansa heard the airline's deputy chalff 
man, Reinhardt .Abraham, say thatithe 
legendary .Junkers aircraft would 4nake 
an appearance at all airports in the Fed- >■ 
era! Republic. 

: It would also visit other European 1 
countries and would be shown off at air 
shows and other events during this an- 
niversary year. •: . f, ■ 

-•Lufthansa intends to setup a founds- . 
tion to keep its oldest — also its newest! 
— ’ aircraft airworthy. ; dpa 

• :•'■'•! (Frankfurter Rundschau, 8 January -1986) . 
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Nuclear safety: reactor gets 
a good, testing wallop 




■&St 




R eactor safety is still a highly con- 
troversial public issue. Although 
safety standards at German nuclear 
power stations .are high by international 
standards, scientists are still trying to 
find ways of predicting what inight hap- 
pen if accidents and breakdowns do 
happen. They are also working on better 
ways of preventing emergencies. 

About 200 German and foreign reac- 
tor safety experts met at Karlsruhe nuc- 
lear research establishment to discuss 
the ninth status report on the hot steam 
reactor safety project. 

A report was presented on the first 
fire-fighting experiments ever carried 
out in a reactor safety container. 

The Karlsruhe hot steam reactor 
safely project is based at a hot steam 
reactor shut down in 1971 but compar- 
able with current commercial light-wa- 
ter reactors in the materials and compo- 
nents used. 

The experiments involve • testing 
equipment to the limits it can withstand, . 
assuming the worst possible nccident-to 
have happened. 

Stage One of the project was com- 
pleted at the end of 1983; it cost 
DM 1 02m. 

Stage Two. costing roughly DM45ni, 
began in 1984 and is scheduled to take 
four years. 

The emphasis will be on failure tests 
of pipes and the reactor pressure con- 
tainer, on experiments with dynamic 
stress involving simulation of . earth- 
quakes and aircraft crashes, and on the 
fire trials mentioned earlier. 

The aim of the programme is to check 
and ensure optimum measurement and 
checking procedures. 

Preventing fires and stopping them 
from spreading by using materials that 
don't catch fire easily and by installing 
comprehensive fire fighting and warning 
systems are an important part of the 
safety concept at nuclear" power 
"stations. 

For lack of practical experience safe- 
ty concepts are still largely based on la- 
boratory experiments, on experience of 
conventional facilities and on 
complicated calculations. 

The experiments now carried out for 

int e ^ d( S d ' 

Gas and wood fires were first tested ‘ 
last year; they are to be followed by fires 
involving cable, .paint, oil nnd other ma u: 
terials. ■ ■ ’ • ‘ . - 

The most important finding so far 18 
that even 'heavy local fires have only a 
strictly limited effect on the safety of the ; 
installation. ■ " 

The safety container is most unlikely 
to be damaged. It can be hermetically 
sealed, so shortage of air should defi- 
nitely keep the fire under control after 
10 to 15 minutes. 

Keen international interest has-been 
shown in the Karlsruhe experiments, esr ." 
pecially in other industries where the 
fire risk is particularly high. 

• Oil rigs and production platforms are 
acasein point. ." ■ ‘ «■ 


German nuclear power stations must 
be able to withstand a direct hit in a 
plane crash without substantial damage 
to either the outer concrete shell or the 
inner structure. 

Here too, proof in practice is pro- 
vided by means of complex calculations. 
The hot steam reactor was subjected to 
stresses equivalent to those of a plane 
crash to check the ratings. 

A 20-tonne weight on a pendulum 
was swung from a height of up to five 
metres against the outer shell of the 
reactor at a height of 40 metres. • 

Measurements taken all over the in- 
stallation showed the shock not to re- 
sound throughout the components. Re- 
verberation definitely declined from the 
outside to the inside of the reactor. 

Experiments also showed experimen- 
tal findings to largely tally with earlier 
calculations. 

Sudden changes in temperature that 
occur in the reactor cycle when upsets 
happen lead to material stress that may. 
if repeated, cause rifts. 

Experiments with drastic changes of 
temperature in the pressurised reactor 
chamber showed the resulting tension in 
the container wall to be well below the 
tolerances specified for the materials 
used. 


D isputes about static emission by the 
new Ibbenhiiren coal- tired power 
station in North Rjiine-Westplialia cusl 
doubts on whether the mandatory nitric 
oxide (NOx) count agreed by Lund Inte- 
rior Ministers in April 1 984 is economi- 
cally feasible. 

A recurring argument in favour of the 
200 milligrams of nitric oxide per cubic 
metre of smoke limit is that the Japanese 
have for 10 years been using catalytic 
converters to depollute their smokes- 
tacks. 

This argument isn't strictly true — the 
first catalytic converters were used to 
combat static emission by oil- and gas- 
fired power stations. 

There have only been coal-fired, pow- 
er stations with converters in Japan since 
1981, and 15 are now in operation. So 
experience is still limited. 

Besides, two out of three coal-fired 
power stations in Germany use a high- 
teinperature combustion technique that 
produces enormous amounts of nitric 
oxide. . 

- So Japanese findings 1 cannot.be appli- 
ed to German power stations without 
specific amendments. ■ ]. ; ■ 

tcPdetennilie kwt, J apanese emission 
control technique^ can) be adapted for 
use in German fuel and operational con-.r 
ditions. ■ . 1 . . ■ 

Yet German power utilities even plan 
to improve Japanese techniques for the 
more modern dry (firing process, which 
makes do with lower temperatures (and 
in which the slack is dry, not molten). . 

« Above all, they are keen to devise dif- 1 
ferent catalytic converters to convert nit- : 
ric oxides. The life span of cdstly Japa- : 
nese converters is felt to be fair too short. 

After about two years they are so full 
of toxic substances that they nd ldnger . 
work and need replacing. German utilit- ■ 
ies are thinking in t<irms of a four-year : 
lifespan: \ *■ ■ : 1 

•• Experiments 'are also to find out what 
effluent and dirt problems occur and 


In other words, the safety margins 
were adequate. 

Another accident tested was the 
blow-down, as the effect of a broken 
main coolant pipe under operational 
pressure is known. 

The pipe system affected is subjected, 
to powerful oscillation by the pressure 
waves this generates, leading locally to 
plastic deformation. 

Yet despite these extremes of strain 
there was no follow-up damage that 
might jeopardise the safety of the instal- 
lation. 

Nuclear power station components 
are regularly subjected to comprehen- 
sive checks known as repent checks to 
test them for rifts nr corrosion damage. 

The pressure container of the hot 
steam reactor was subjected to newly- 
devised ultrasonic tests capable of pin- 
pointing rifts of only a few millimetres 
before they assume dangerous propor- 
tions. 

Precision shot-firing and the use of 
explosives, is being considered as a 
means of demolishing inner concrete 
walls of disused nuclear power stations. 

Experiments have been, carried out 
on reinforced concrete walls at the 
Karlsruhe hot steam reactor to test and 
develop these techniques. 

Given the right dosage of explosive 
and shots placed at the right intervals, 
walls could, it was shown, be demol- 
ished layer by layer. 

The pressure waves, the rubble and 
dust could also be kept under control. 

K fans Korti/in 
(Die Well. Bonn. oJinuiary 


Debate goes on 
over emission 
control methods 


how spent converters can best be dis- 
posed of. 

So catalytic converters arc nowhere 
near sufficiently developed to be used 
without the slightest misgivings. They are 
not the only way of redueing smokestack 
emission either. 

Badenwerk, the Baden-Wurttemberg 
power corporation, has installed a pilot 
installation in the seventh, coal-fired sec- 
tion of its 550-megawatt Rheinhafen 
steam power station in Karlsruhe, 
j The new unit tests two variations on 
an alternative technique, the electron 
beam (or cathode ray) process. 

Smoke is bombarded with charged 
particles accelerated to high speeds In ‘a 
particle accelerator. 

When these high-energy electrons hit 
water, oxygen or nitrogen molecules they 
: nistfsnaf 

that readily react with sulphur dioxide 
and nitric oxides. , 

: In the process sulphuric or nitric acid, 
is generated; it can be neutralised by an 
qdfnixture of ammonia. 

| Solid, crystalline ammonium sulphate 
particles remain. 1 They can be filtered 1 
out and later used as fertilisers. 

; In this way the S0 2 count can be cut by 
90 and the NOx count cut by 80 percent. 

! The electron bcatii pilot units have 
been installed in the base of the smokes- 
tack, an alteration for which the power 
station doesn’t need to be shut down, 
i Thick lead walls screen the surround- 
ings from X-rays emitted while the parti- 
cle accelerator it in operdtloR. 

:" One expdfin^ehtdi system '.was de- 
signed and built by Karlsruhe University 
department of thermic current machines,' 




This pendulum la capable of testing 
the reactor by simulating the Impact 
of a plane crashing against the 
Shell. (iMiniir KFK) 


the other hy the aerosol and filter tech- 
nology laboratory ;ii the nuclear re- 
search establishment. 

The latter was tested in 1 983/84 in 
the research establishment’s process 
steam power station. The university’s un- 
it was laboratory-tested. 

Both systems use a particularly 
straightforward linear accelerator sup- 
plied by Energy Sciences International, a 
US manufacturer. 

Between 100 and 1,000 cubic metres 
of smoke an hour can be passed through 
each system. To fully test the efficacy of 
the electron beam process smoke can be 
extracted both before and after n con- 
ventional sulphur extraction facility. 

The conventional device “washes" the 
smoke and converts sulphur dioxide and , 
limestone into plaster. . . 

The aim of the Karlsruhe trials is to 
perfect the process and compare it with 
catalytic Converter, techniques.-. 

Research institutes. are taking a wide 
range of . measurements as part of the 
■ project. The electron beam technique is 
currently felt to be less expensive, to run 
thaii catalytic converters, 

Japanese estimate!! suggest that using 
^catalytic cbn Vef teVs" f o reduce NOx emis- 1 
sion to 200 milligrams per cubic metre j 
of smql^e .vyill ( cpst abqitt 1. 1 pfennigs per ! 

. jplo vyait-hdur of elec tricity generated. 

BadCnwer^ the lyprlsnihe utility, says 
the cost per kilowatt-hour for electron '- 
beam treatment should not exceed 0.83 - 
: pfennigs per kilowatt-hour provided the 
cost of electron beam generation does 
not exceed six deutschemarks per watt. 

Assuming this is so and S0 2 emission 
is reduced by hf least ?Q : per emit, the ; 
electron beam technique could prove a j 
handy means of eliminating sbme degree 
of environmental pollution : find threat to 
the forests. ‘ 1 

A decision is likely to be reached in 
twb to three y ear's* time!. ; ' ; " * ' f 

' " ' . * 1 'ftttchaei'Globlg :. 

1 . :•* (khetntacher Merkur/Chrlsi und Well, ‘ 

' Bonn. J l January 1986) ' 
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Where the jungle is right next 
door to the conservatory 
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D oris Dome says her latest film. 
Manner, (Men) is a study of the 
habits and customs of an undiscovered 
species. 

She wanted to describe this world of 
men knowing full well that as an outsid- 
er, she would not be able to penetrate to 
the centre. 

Her investigation revealed that Men 
wore a colours corresponding with their 
status: any colour as long .as it was n 
grey. 

Only the other rnnks usually wore co- 
lourful cost limes. Successful warriors 
tended to prefer' unassuming garb and 
to show off with their homes and char- 
iots. 

They kept their weapons neatly 
stored in leather atiachd cases and "cer- 
tain rituals," she discovered, were “sim- 
ply not discussed." 

Within their own tribe they claimed 
to have nothing to say to each other 
about the enemy they constantly, 
stalked. But "ethnologist" Dorric didn't 
lose heart.. 

She marehed right into the jungle and 
behoved ns though she was reading, but 
kept looking over theedge of the page at 
the “undiscovered species,” jotting 


down notes all the lime. She noted, for 
instance, the articles of faith of these 
strange beings, axioms such as: “We 
men, unlike women, are always liable to 
conscience blnckmail" or “A man is 
what he does, whereas a woman is what 
she is." 

Aphorisms of this kind, fragments of 
lost tablets of the law, posed logical 
problems and clamoured for infer preta- 
tion and an explanation that would 
make them make sense. 

The result is a film about about the 
strange customs of the world in ques- 
tion, an entrancing comedy entitled 
Manner. 

Julius, played by Hcincr Lauterbach, 
is a family man and a successful member 
of his species. 

He mhy not have made history like 
his ancestral namesake Caesar, but he is 
in command of his-cbmpany'S advertis- 
ing department. 

He is a former athlete who now drives 
a sports car, a home-owner and a man 
whose career progresses as steadily as 
his hair recedes. 

His surname, Armbrust, means cross- 
bow in English and in German sounds 
distinctly reassuring in a shoulder-to- 
Ican-on way. . 

Julius Armbrust and his wife Paula, 
played by Ulrike Kriencr, have been 
married for 12 years when she suddenly 
suffers from an attack of, let's say, 1 2- 
y ear- itch. 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 



This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on' 
offer. 
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She has -inexpli- 
cably fallen in love 
with Stefan, played 
by Uwe Ochscn- 
knecht, an unem- 
ployed commercial 
artist. Marital bliss 
and the couple's 
summer holiday 
have gone with the . 
wind, but they se- 
parate in a civilised 
manner. They stay 
within the bounds 
of conventional 
wedlock and de- 
cide to think it 
over, wishing each 
other well as they 
go. their separate 
ways. The tale is 
told in such an ev- 
eryday manner and 
so realistically that 
appearances seem 
absolutely convince 
ing. Then, sudden- Two special 

ly, the unexpected 

happens. Julius, who is supposed to be 
attending a congress, turns into a jea- 
lous private detective tailing his rival. 

He soon finds out that Stefan has a 
spare room to let in his shared flat; he 
applies and moves in. 

Unbeknown to the lover, husband- 
and lover live side by side. Julius do- 
esn’t take long to solve the riddle the 
stranger has posed for him. 

A man is what he does. Doris Dorrie’s 
film ridicules the cliche by exaggerating 
it to an absurd extent. 

A lover is only interesting for as long 
as he differs from his predecessor, Juli- 
us reasons, so all he needs to do is make 
his rival resemble him exactly and he 
will be rid of him. 

The idea is transformed into n grand, 
strategic design. Fate befalls the unwitt- 
ing rival who has hitherto quietly done 
occasional artwork and earned money 

on the side by working in a snack bar. 

Julius transforms him into an execu- 
tive whose skills are marketed, skills of 
which Stefan himself is blissfully un- 
aware. 

His long hair ig shorn, he dons shirt 
and suit, and from being a demonstrator 
he becomes a career man. 

Julius subtly gets his own back on 
Stefan. Revenge is sweet and hilarious. 
The victim is transformed from a Don 
Juan into a boring businessman and the 
husband is able to regain his former 
family status. 

It is a witty and amusing tale, particu- 
larly ia minor details, but the basic idea: 
is pessimistic, with a cynical aftertaste 
of a world in which reality seems to- 
amount to no more than mere appear- 
ances. . ••• •.'•■ • 

Is the clichd “a .mail is what he does” 
really mistaken?. >' 

In Manner Frau Dorcie really :seems 
tolhave rid herself of a deadweight. Her 
latest film shows no signof the cap set at, 
Hollywood -that was so readily apparent ; 
in hef Im Innetn des Wa/s (Inside the: 
Whale). .... . .. 

Yet Mtinneris a typical Dorrie film in 
its -cinematic and screen perspectives, - 
its strangely charged point of view. ... • 
The two flat-sharers are seen, at ofte 
stage playing with, toy cars, Before ; long 
the same model,- a sports car, can.-be 




Two species being discovered In MMnner. 

(Photo; Fllmverlag dcr Am.»rcn| 

>sed to be seen full-size outside the window of Sie- 
nto a jea- fan’s room: His career is a hypertrophi- 
his rival.- cd toy. 

fan has u Manner is n totally intellectual film, a 
;d flat; he soberly calculated, constructed product 
that works magnificently in a number of 
husband sequences. 

Julius do- But at tj mes the aesthetic subtlcfr/ff* _ 
riddle the tended to make all traces of what has 
been thought up vanish proves a failure 
Is Dorric s ant j ^ scaffolding of ideas comes in- 
Figge rating si.stently to the fore. 

, . Minor characters appear, such as 

Angelika, played by Janna Marangosoff. 

lois mnke and Lo,har * P ,n V cd Dietmar Bar, 

. . . whose sole task is to fill in a few minutes 

ly and he „ 

on the screen. 

0 n grand Motifs arc tneaninglcssly played for 
he unwitt- all they ore worth. 

ictly done So Julius has burnt his rival’s fingers. 
ed money Btit must we really sec It happen three 
ickbar. times to make sure we have taken the 
an exccu- point? For that matter, must Julius so 
d, skills of pointedly repaint Stefan’s room? 
isfully un- Frau Dorrie is at her best when she j 
allows herself to be carried away by her 
dons shirt exercise, as in the fast and furious scene 
nonstrator when Julius dons an ape’s mas k to a void i 
being recognised by Paula, • 

1 back on ing Stefan. 

I hilarious. i n this men’s world the jungle is right 
om a Don next door to the conservatory, 
an and the p 0 jis pbrrie wanted to invent a male 
his former ■ equivalent of Marilyn Monroe, but spe, { 
has studied the rituals of her species far j 
le, partlcu- , tgQW.qMtQSuqpeedv. -j 

: basic idea:- ■ have no secrets, no oharis- . 

aftertaste mB( They, are .mirror, images of a virtuo*. 

t seems o SQ f antasy that plays cat and mouse with : . 

ire appear- thcin . / ; . . .... . 

at he does” At ithe end of the film, by which time 
... ■' Julius and Stefan are in. the, same 
eally iseems business, she uses a fitting allegory. > '■ : 
weight. Her They are seen going up and down j n 
ie cap set at , an open elevator of the kind known In -• 
ily apparent ; German as a paternoster, tearing each; 

. (Inside the ; other’s olothes off in a rage. • ■■•••' ! 

But war of the white-collar' workers 

orrie film in isn’t declared. They fight In -piri stripes . 

erspectives, • but are: reconciled in. their underpants* 

f-view. ... • Eccehomo. Oh, man! . 

seen, at one , :■ Andreas Kilb 1 

Before Jong , , . (Frankfurter Allgemeln© 

car, oani.be. fUrDeuischlancf, 13 January 1984) 


■ PHILOSqPHY/LITEpATURE 

Moses Mendelssohn, influential thinker 
and defender of the Jewish faith 


J- DaWuMAUiaadiires .. ' ! 
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W hen Moses Mendelssohn died in 
Berlin in 1 786 Johann Eiicli Bic.s- 
ter, a .librarian, vyrdie in an obituary that 
Mendelssohn in his flawless conduct 
and zealous teaching "had' revealed in 
us. important truths. He had shown that' 
a Jew, a non-Christian could' be a 1 good . 
man. could be rcligidiis and stimulate, 
among us Christan religion and virtue.'’ 

This appreciation of Mendelssohn, 
who was later to be called "The German 
Socrates" shqws the extraordinary im- 
pression the man had on his contempor- 
aries and the position Jewry occupied in 
his time. .. .. t ; 

Mendelssqtm was porn in the Dessau 
ghetto in 1729. He grew up poor and 
spoke only Hebrew and Jewish-Ger- 
man. Iq 1 743. he followed his teacher 
Rabbi David Frankel to Berlin. 

In a letter. dated 1774 hp svrote: “1 ac- 
quired a taste for knowledge . 1 was a 
tutor in the home of a rich. Jew. then 
book-keeper and finally foreman in the 
same silk manufacturing factory where 1 
am at the. present . . . By the way I was 
ncv.er at.n university and.have never at- 
tended lectures at a college. This is one 
of the greatest difficulties I have had to 
bear. I have been obliged to do every- 
thing with my own eltoris and industry." , 
He taught himself Latin, Greek. Eng- 
lish and French and had a brilliant com- 
mand of style in German (hat . was ac- 
knowledged oven by those who were his 
philosophical opponents,. 

He was familiar witlv.the most import- 
ant writings from Antiquity and con- 
temporary philosophy. He became one 
of the most learned men in Europe. 

He did not establish his own philoso- 
phical system in his many philosophical 
writings, but remained true to the phi- 
losophy of the ■ Enlightenment as ex- 
pounded by Gottfried Leibniz (1646-' 
1716) and Baron Christian .Wolff 
(1679-1754).- But this does not gainsay- 
the significance of his philosophy in 
1 8th century thought. , • " 

• In a special manner Mendelssohn 
contributed to reconciling the philiophy 
of the Enlightenment to a broader clr--’ 
Q ' e \'His'F/iaCf/o/i i . published in 1767, 1 is 
a philosophical dialogue in which he- 
tried to prove the Immortality of the 
soul. This work was much read and dis- ■ 
cussed, 
t h roughouL 

IiH7&3 he was honoured by the royal ' 
Prussian Academy of Science's 1 fdr the 
best answer to the question how with 
the evidence available it was possible to 
prove metaphysical 1 and mathematical 
truths: : , - : »- 

Kant, “the man who bruised every- 
thing ahd everyone” wrbte 6f Mendels- 
sohn's Morgenstunden- (\ ilerally Morn- ! 
ing Hours), published 'in 1785: "Thls'fi-' 
nal Idgacy of dogmatic metaphysics may 
be regarded as the mdst perfect mani j: 
festation of the same . . .’’Although froth' 
childhood he was ; a' hunchback and stUt-i 
tered -he was a st&r of the BerllnsatoAs. 
His strong- willjj his -learning and'hiS' 
pleasant 1 personality had a' fascinating 
effect bn many f bf his contemporaries. 
He was r6garded:by themaS an amusing 


and quick-witted .conversationalist. This 
is all the more noteworthy, since Men-, 
delssohn was in a relatively ihsecurc si- 
tuation .and subject 1 to legislation that ■ 
discriminated. ngainsti Jfcws, a; situation- 
under which he suffered enormously. . 

• He wrote: “It pains me that I have to- 
beg for the right to ekist.'a right that all 
human beings have'."' ' • r 

The insecurity he suffered 'as a Jew 1 
was an additional hurdle that Mend’cls- 
sohn had to overcome in order to parti-; 
cipatc productively in German ciillural 
life. ‘ • 1 

He wrote: ‘‘The everyday oppression 
to which we pre suhjecied as a result of 
established ' prejudice weighs like a 
deadweight on the wings of the spirit," 
The significance of his. friendship 
with his contemporary Lessing that last- 
ed until Lessing's death in 1781 has to 
he seen in this context. , ( 

Lessing created a monument to his 
friend in his play Nnihan, the Wise that 
was based on Mendelssohn. 

Their friendship had a model quality 
to it and gave hope for the beginning of 
a German-Jewish rapprochement. In the 
period that followed on, however, this 
largely foundered. Indeed it opened up 
German culture to the Jews but it did 
not make available Jewish culture to 
non- Jewish Germans. 

Mendelssohn's importance for deve- 
lopments within the Jewish community 
cannot be overestimated. 1 There was <Iiis 
new translation from Hebrew into Ger- 
man of the Pentateuch,- the first five 
books of the Old Testament, and the 
Pknlms, so bequeathing to many Jews n 


S atirist, poet, journalist. Kurt Tuch- 
olsky, still known in. Berlin today, 
affectionately as Tucho. was born ill 
the Moahit district of Berlin on 9 Janu- 
ary. 1890. He committed suicide , jn 
1935. . „ 

His father was. a well-to-do Jewish 

businessman, Alex Tuqholsky. 

.He qualified as a lawyer, in 1914 for 
the sake of lawyer status aqd.his repu- 
tation although ho. had had domestic 
difficulties and troubles in his. educa- 
tion. -: 

- As,. a .student* he was. .already well, 
known as a writer. 

In 192 9 he, ended the, lyric of Der 
Graben with the words, ‘“Reach out the- 
hand of, brotherhood, ithe fairest gift ofi 
nil, reach out over the trenchs t good. 

under way for the Second, i ii, ^ : .- 

In 1945 Kate -Kiihl .sang this isong. 
with powerful pathos and it is still. to 
the point today... i i s . 

. Tucholsky's warning songiis'nb long-*' 
er directed to. infantrymen' i in . the 
trenches, but to the men afipoweron 1 
our. planet, urging them to stretch out 
the hand, of brotherhood and to. make 
an end to thedeadly armsirace. I ■ 

• Because Tucholsky was so prolific, 
having at his dommnnd,so.many forms' : 
of writing, he wrote not onlyoindephis' 
own name. but under four other names. 

These names.were nol pseudonyms.' 
Everyone quickly knew who was 'be-' 

hind the names, i . j - | 

■As Peter Pdnter -hb- cultivated his li-i- 
terary interests, discussing- books and' 


way into the German language and thus 
German culture. 

His intention was to demolish barri- 
ers and misunderstandings through the 
introduction of Jews to the German lan- 
guage. jftyd qerman culture, and sp.prq- 
niolc' Jewish c^uality.A \yliole series of 
public statements coqce.rnipg tl^e £ man- 
cipation of Jpvs pnder the iaw.c'ame in- 
to being through Mendelssohn's efforts. 
Tlie mojjl importahi was the document 
issued in 178] by. the Prussian '.Erivy 
Councillor Christian Wilhelm' C)bhm 
entitled "On civic improvements for the 
Jews’’. 

Mendelssohn supported this in 1785 
when he wrote: "If Christian prejudice 
against the Jews' is disputed by a Chris- 
tian or even a Jewish writer,, the Jews 
must not get mixed' up in endeavours to 
promote a more ; reasonable attitude'. 
This is bound to lead to misunderstand- 
ings and be held against those who sup- 
port changes of this kind." 

Mendelssohn was not able to main- 
tain this reserve on Jewish affairs in pu- 
blic after the Swiss theologian Johann 
Casper Lavater in 1 769 publicly invited 
him either to refute the proofs of Chris- 
tianity that luid been presented by Pro- 
fessor Bonnet, a professor of theology 
in Geneva. or to be converted. 

The background to this attempt to 
convert Mendelssohn was the wide ac- 
ceptance among ihvise who accepted the 
Enlightenment that religion that was re- 
ga/ded as the most rational was idem-. 
leaf with the Christian religion. 

Lavater tqok the view that the sup- 
porters of !a rational f-eligion sudli : as 
Mendelssohn could not be supporters 
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A biting wit and 
a lesson from 
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Tucholsky . . . humour and , eleg: 
jince. i (Photui fp) ( 

yrriting drama criticism. He was enthu- 
siastic about the theatre and actors and 
given to extravagant rave reviewing. 

As Theobald Tiger he cultivated his 
alent for lambasting the mishaps^ the 
imes in cutting verse. This was pften 
ust rhymed Salirb but which flCquirbd 
viti irony- and ^ force through- the verse 


of the oui-modcd Jewish belief. They- 
were basically Christians. 

Mendelssohn cnei^geticnlly 1 defended 
the Jewish faith against this attack. 

He lurried the table's on those who at- 
tacked him in Jerusalem oder it her reli- 
giose Mtivht nnei Jhclentinn (Jerusalem 
or religious ■ power and Jewry'), pu- 
blished in 1783. Hi?' wrote that the Jew- 
ish faith had no revealed teaching nor 
revealed law. It was free of dogma and 
as a consequence identical with rational 
religion. 

He then made the demand that state 
and religion should be separated. 

In matters of religious belief neither 
ilie state nor religious leaders should be 
able in bring pressure u» bear, he be- 
lieved. 

He demanded that the principles he 
himseir embodied, tolerance and liu- 
.. maoism, should be vnJjcJ within religion 
and society as a whole. 

Thomas Rnhe 

. (pL-ulscliCh Allgciucinc.s!innni.Lgshl;iii. 

Hamburg. 5 January 1 van) 


form. As Ignaz Wrobel he was a politi-. 
cal pamphleteer. Those in power in the' 
state, the military and those administer- 
ing justice felt the full force of his biting 
comments. 

Kaspnr Hauser saw the light of day 
after the war,' giving .to us Tucholsky’s' 
personal experiences nnd sentiments. : 
He wrote-many short stories and anec-; 
dofs, often from the happy position of! 

: life’s sidelines.' ' • 

The main vehicle for Tucholsky’s 
writing from 1913 onwards was the' 
weekly Schaubiilwe (The stage), pu- ; 
blished .in Berlin, . that concentrated la-i 
ter on the theatre, literature and poli-! 

. tics. .. ..... ■:•■■■■• i. . • 

■ "After : the 1 war Tucholsky himself: 
moved away from cultural matters and 
towards social criticism and comment 
*.oftriurrent^ffairs. ;. . • - 

' He was here one of the most feared! 
journalist^ jn^ey/eimar Republic peri- 
l . l gd,. l |nnd he , vifrote* . under ' his own; 
.name.Despite his sharp wit, his extra-, 
vagapees and eccentricities he never! 
IqCke.c] imagination, humour and eleg- ; 
ance of expression. His writing, now. 
dlstant'frdin the events they dealt with,! 
cpn stj|l bo, re ad far pleasure and profit. ■ 
Tuqholsky Avas not the only writer for| 
i Weltbiilme, the later title of Schaubiih-l 
«i?, but he wak the main contributor. ’ 
i.For this reason the editor-in-chief! 
Siegfried J&cobsohn put great store ini 
the Variety of, names used. In some is-! 
sfies ; 6f the magazine nil five Tucholsky! 

: jnamesiapfje i ar! <l !! )■ 

The entirety of the We it bit lute con-j 
;trlbqti6ris rep resen L the niost ebullient! 

. . Continued on page 15 . 
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L os Angeles is' vying with New York 
as a German arts research, and 
promotion centre in the United States. 
Developments at the University of 
Southern California (USC) grow more 
interesting and stimulating by the yean 
The shift in emphasis to California 
from the Eastern seaboard with its tra- - 
diLional European ties and orientation 
dates back to the Third Reich. 

Those were the days when palm-lined 
Ocean Avenue, Santa Monica, was a 
meeting- place for dozens of leading ar- 
tistic and cultural emigres from Ger- 
many and Austria. 

They included Bert Brecht,.. Lion 
Feuchlwanger, Thomas and Heinrich 
Mann, Bruno Walter, Otto Klemperer, 
Hanns'EisIpr, Theodor Adorno, Max 
Horkhcimer, Franz Werfel, Alfred P.ol-: 
gar, Fritz Lang, Max Reinhardt and Al- 
bert Basscrmann — ' to name but a few. 

Even before 1933 there was' a large 
German-speaking colony in Hollywood 
thul put up the securities and arranged 
for the contracts, genuine or window*- 
drqssing, needed by would-bc immi- 
grants persecuted by the Nazi$> 

in next to no lime after the Nazi take- 
over in Germany, Los Angeles was 
transformed into a focal point of Ger- 
man art, literature and the arts. 

At a time when, what was left of the free 
world on either side of the Atlantic anx- 
iously closed its borders to refugees Los 
Angeles, derided in those days as back- 
woods and vulgar in outlook, welcomed 
German intellectuals with pride and joy. 

Thu welcome was particularly effec- 
tive at the USC, one or (he largest and 
richest private universities in the coun- 
try, where Ludwig Marcuse was n staff 
member of the German faculty. , 

He sought to salvage German arts 
and artists exiled by the Nazis and help- 


EDUCATION 


German studies in the US a 
tradition on the decline 





ed fellow : writer in any way he could. He 
invited them to hold lectures and trans- 
formed his faculty overnight, as it were, 
into a' centre of free literary research. 

Lion Feuchtwanger established very, 
close ties with the university, which is 
now his literary 1 executor. 

When the war was over many emigres 
headed back home. After some hesitation 
Mnrcusc also, left the university in 1962, at 
a time when foreign literature studies in 
the United Slates began to nosedive. 

There were many reasons for this 
decline: demographic, reasons for in- 
stance. In the melting-pot that was Am- 
erica third- and fourth-generation des- 
cend anis of European immigrants final- 
ly parted company with their original 
native language. , 

Another reason was what the New 
York Times called the “linguistic arrog- 
ance*’ of the great power attitude that 
sought to elevate English to the status of 
a universal lingua franca. 

Above all, in the 1960s climate of 
student unrest the study of far-off. long- 
gone civilisations no longer seemed 
“relevant” ■ 

High school students quit language 
clnsses in droves, with the result that 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied ihe data arranged in sce-ai-a-glunce tables in' these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years ure jnvuluahh both for planning journeys 
to distunt countries and for. scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country iii the world form'll preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides ure handy in size and flexibly hound, indlspensuble for daily use hi 
commerce, industry imd the travel trade. 

hour volumes arc available: 

North »iid South America. 172 pp.. |)M 22.80: 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp„ DM 24.80: ' 

Africa, I. 10 pp.. DM I9.8U: 

Europe/ USSR, 24(1 pp.. dm 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Pbstfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


fewer college students had even a rudi- 
mentary grasp of foreign languages. 

The number of academic chairs was re- 
duced, PhD programmes were pruned, it 
was a vicious circle that by the early 1 980s 
had led to only, eight per cent of US' uni- : 
versities. insisting on foreign language 
credits as an entry qualifications. 

German studies have been a particu- 
larly heavy loser. In the mid-1960s 
there were still SO students ,at the Ger- 
man faculty of Columbia University, 
New York, and .ail least half a dozen 
PhDs a year were awarded. 

Today the faculty has a mere six grad- 
uate students, and last year not a single 
postgraduate submitted a PhD thesis in 
German studies. 

The number of professors at the faculty 
has declined from seven to three, and 
those that remain must for the most part 
make do with German language teaching 
for a declining band of students for whom 
German is a subsidiary subject. 

Over the past 20 years students of- 
German at US universities have dec- 
lined .in number from 216,000 to 
126,000 — a much steeper decline than 
that of students of the other four main 
modern languages taught: French. Rus- 
sian, Spanish and Italian. 

German faculties have been wound 
up at 150 universities and colleges, 
while half the 70 universities that still 
award German studies degrees are in 
the same position as Columbia. They' 
have no PhD students. 

“If we continue to close our eyes to 
the facts and fail to renew the subject’s 
attraction,” says Theodore Ziolkowsky 
of Princeton, “there will be a grnve risk 
of German studies declining to auxiliary 
status at institutes of higher learning 
and being limited to elementary lan- 
guage teaching.” 

' Professor Ziolkowsky feels German 
faculty staff failed to find the time to 
reawaken interest in German literature 
and link German studies with problems 
of arts, science and politics. 

The USC in Los- Angeles was argu- 
ably the only university in the United 
States that didn't allow itself to be driv- 
en on to the defensive, let alone Into 
capitulation. • 

It looked on its past as a rallying- 
point for emigres as a commitment for 
the present. The dean of its German fa- 
culty, Professor Cornelius Schnauber, 
who hails from Dresden, has success- 
fully upheld the tradition Ludwig Mar- 
cuse established. 

For over a decade he has organised 
comprehensive German semesters that are 
now run on an .even wider basis by the . 
newly-established Max Rade Institute for* 
Austrian-German-Swiss Studies. 

The very first German^ semester 
created a stir among American intellec- 
tuals interested in promoting European 
culture. Its scope can be seen from the 
list of experts invited to attend. . > 

They included writers. Horst Blenek 
and Hermann Kesten, physicist Francis 
Zuckcr, composer Boris Biacher, politi- 
cal scientists Wilhelm Hennis and 
Werner '’Knlteflciter and philosopher: 
Gerhard Szczcsny from Germany, ar- 
chitect Fred Freyler, dramatist Fritz 
Hochwiiider, director ‘Ernst Hausser- 
mann and actors Susi Nicoletti and Hel-i 
niut Qualtinger from Austria, and writer 
Dieter Fringeli and film director Franz 
Schnydcr from Switzerland. i 


The next German semesters were 
held at three- to four-year intervals and 
featured between 24 and 30 guests from 
the German-speaking countries. Guests 
stayed for between two and five weeks 
and their lectures and seminars were 
open to all. 

Views may differ on the people chos- 
en to represent Ihe German-speaking 
world, but there arc limits to possibilit- 
ies, especially in view of the conserva- 
tive outlook and limited financial re- 1 
sources of d private university. 

The viewpoints of bodies in the Ger- 
man-speaking countries with a financial 
stake in the programme, such as the 
German Academic Exchange Service 
(DAAD), the Scientific Research Asso- 
ciation (DFG), the Institute for Foreign 
Relations, Stuttgart, the Goethe Insti- 
tute, the Pro Helvetia Foundation and 
the Austrian Foreign Ministry, hnd also 
to be borne in mind. 

it is very much in keeping with Lud- 
wig Marcuse’s legacy for many of the 
lectures, seminars, symposiums and ex- 
hibitions to deal with German and Aus- 
tria art and literature in US exile. 

Former emigres such ns Friedrich 
Hacker, Friedrich Torberg. Ernst Kre- 
nek, Fritz Lang and Rudi Fehr have 
played a leading role among guests at 
USC German semesters. 

Films and filin-making are strongly 
represented, which is understandable at 
a university that is only a stone's throw 
from Hollywood but also in acknowl- 
edgement of Hollywood's direct and in- 
direct influence on German emigres in 
Los Angeles. 

Alongside the German semesters a 
Swiss writers in residence programme 
was launched at USC five years ago. In- 
cumbents to date have been Walter 
Vogt, Friedrich Diirrenmatl, Urs Wi- 
nter. Hugo Loelschvr. Eugen Gnmring- 
er and Adolf Muschg. 

'AH have given lectures and held 
workshops. The next Swiss writer in re- 
sidence will be Peter Bichsel. There 
were plans for a similar Austrian 
scheme but they were somehow snarled 
up in Viennese red tnpe. 

The next German semester would be 
due to be held this year, but it hnd to be 
postponed, the foundation of the Max 
Kade Institute in May . 1 984 necessitat- 
ing organisational changes/ . . 

Kndc, a German pharmacist* earned a 
fortune in America from his patents anil 
set up a foundation in New York to pro- 
mote German arts that sponsored the 
USC institute. 

The institute operates independently 
of the German faculty and is run by a 
board consisting of reprcscnt^ti^ttbiA^ 
the Schonberg Institute and the faculties 
of German, history, international affairs 
and art. - . <■;. 

.Professor Schnauber, the hard-work- 
ing dean of the German faculty, was ap- 
pointed board chairman. The institute 
supervises the GermgjlJ semesters and 
^^w^eVS^rciWence programmes. 

ItSlsb aims to archive, catalogue and 
research ^documents on German-lan- 
guage emigration to America and. to. 
sponsor an oral history programme* 
dealing with emigres and their descend" 
ants.. . t , 

• The institute will also study relations 
between the United States, especially. 
Southern California, and the Gentian: 
speaking countries, with special atten- . 
tion to analysis of the influence exerted; 
by. emigres on artistic, scientific- and' 
political trends In.Amerjca. 

•Last but not least, expansion and.co-.' 
i ordination of research programmes and. 
student exchanges between ■ the USC- 

and the Federal, Republic. .of- Germany, 

: n; Continued orr page 14 - • 
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HABITS 


te smiling increasing, 
conference is told 




- ■ • •* *&vV Cc- '-•■ -!•£■; 

A l5-year-old boy in the intensive 
care unit Of a Hamburg hospital 
who almost died after sniffing glue was 
asked whether he had now had enough . 
and was prepared to give it up. 

He told the doctor he wasn’t sure, but 
would probably do it again: 

“Somehow or other 1 like it, and 
sooner or later I'm going to sniff so 
much that it finishes me off." 

This comment shows what a hard 
time narcotics consultants and welfare 
workers have in dealing with addiction 
both among hard drug addicts, who are 
mostly adults, and with kids who simply 
sniff glue. ' 

The boy was quoted at a municipal 
youth department conference in Ham- 
burg on how to help sniffers. Education 
counsellors, teachers, social workers 
and police officers spent two days dis- 
cussing the subject. 

It is an addiction that has been known 
to exist for years and regularly led to head- 
lines such as “Child' Choked to Death in 
Plastic Bag” but clearly has yet to be statis- 
tically and scientifically covered. 

.Statistics 'on glue sniffing, officially 
known as solvent nbusc, are virtually 
non-existent. Dr Rainer Thomusius, who 
has Jcali with the subject lor years, told 
the conference detailed figures oh the ex- 
tent of addiction were not available. ' 

All that was known was that it oc- 
curred in all Western indust rinJised 
countries and in a number of Fast Bloc 
countries too. 

The reason for this non-availability of 
statistics is that most child and juvenile 
sniffers go unnoticed. They only cOme 
to light ns a result of unusual behaviour 
such as accosting people on the street, 
being caught stealing or suddenly losing 
consciousness. 

Sorhe figures were nonetheless quot- 
ed, mainly from the United Slates and 
West Berlin, where glue sniffing pres- 
ents the authorities with particularly 
acute problems'. ' 

In the United Slates an estimated se- 
ven bullion children and juvenilbs Sniff 
now and then. In Berlin there are an es- 
• 2.Q00 chronic addicts. 

sniffers are said tp use between 


125 and 1,000 grams of glue, solvent Or 
other substance ai day. 

They are aged seven to 17, and they 
have been sniffing for between three 
morithsand 10 years. 

Between 1972 and 1981 fifty-two 
deaths due to sniffing were registered by 
the Bundeskriminalami, or Federal 
C1D, in Wiesbaden. 

The Hamburg conference was told 
that although more recent figures are 
not available, addiction is definitely on 
• the increase. ,, 

Children and young people choke to 
death with their heads in plastic bags 
because the fumes they inhale make 
them lose consciousness. 

Children suffer cardiac arrest or die as a 
result of their brains slowly shrinking. 

A wide range of substances is used by 
sniffers. They are substances found in 
every home and can be bought inex- 
pensively in virtually any shop. 

They include glues, thinner, paint, 
nail varnish and stain remover, deodor- 
ant and even petrol. 

They all contain substances that have 
a hallucinatory effect, such as alcohol, 
esters, aromatic hydrocarbons and ni- 
triles. 

A relative newcomer is spraycan gas, 
which reduces the oxygen count in air 
breathed and has an effect similar to that 
of altitude sickness in the mountains. 

DrThomasius distinguished between 
various stages of sniffing. First comes a 
state, of. .excitement/ t ben, „ppeic.. find 
acoustic changes in the perceived envi- 
ronment, i.e. hallucinations. 

At this stage sniffers may see a garden 
hose as a wriggling snake and a murky 
stream ns a gleaming golden river or 
hear a chorus of trumpets rather t|ian 
the sound of car horns blaring. 

Most sniffers develop “under Ihe in- 
fluence” a sense of euphoria and superi- 
ority. out of all relation to their true situ- 
ation.. 

They may feel they are suspended in 
mid-air and other people are only a few 
inches tall. 

Some sniffers, lie said, saw them- 
selves as on a par with comic strip her- 
oes such as Superman and accordingly 
took leave of the real world and the dif- 
ficulties it presented. • 1 • 

Sniffing glue isn’t the- minor offence 
many young people- feel it is, Kids in 
particular have little or no idea of the 


health hazard posed by regular or exces- 
sive sniffing. The chemicals inhaled have 
a detrimental effect on the central ner- 
vous system and destroy inner organs 
such as the kidneys, liver arid heart. 

The destruction of brain cells leads to 
what he called a process of progressive 
dementia and can cause paralysis of the 
legs and arms. 

. Typical symptoms that ought Jo be 
heeded by parents .and teachers are dis- 
turbance of equilibrium, slow speech, eye 
fluttering, numbness and apathy Ip the 
point of unconsciousness, euphoria and, in 
advanced states, the shakes and chronic 
inflammation of the mouth and nose. 

Nearly all sniffers are lowerrdaps, the 
Hamburg gathering revealed. They al- 
most always come from problem fami- 
lies and lack material and, above all, 
emotional support. 

Many youngsters later switch from 
sniffing glue to taking hard drugs. 

Charlotte Koettgen, head of the Ham- 
burg labour and welfare department’s 
youth psychology and psychiatry service, 
says sniffers are “children without a -lob- 
by.” Their parents often have problems 
of their own to face and cannot as a rule 
be expected to be much help. 

Frau Koettgen feels the situation 
mjght improve if young people were 
briefed at an early age on the conse- 
quences of sniffing. 

Educationalists could take remedial 
action at an earlier stage. Local author- 
ity services could lend a hand. So, per- 
haps. could parents. 

An attractive range of leisure activit- 
ies might also help young people to for- 
get their troubles and overcome their 
sense of loneliness. 

Yet in the final analysis, she said, 
there could he virtually no hope of ef- 
fective action against trends such tis 

snifling. Thomas Vinsor Wolgttsi 

1 ■ (Frankfurter AH jamelticZcItung 

ftir Deutschland. ^ January 19K6) 


Warning on use 

■ r . 1 ■ 

of vitamins 

T oo much of a good thing — in this 
case vitamins — can be bad for you, 
says the Federal Health Office, Berlin. 

Vitamins, far from being harmless 
can harm health if taken in an' overdose! 

A balanced diet is usually enbugh, 
making additional intake of vitamin pills 
and ‘preparations .superfluous. 

• Vitamin A, which dissolves .fat in 
body tissue and good for the eyesight, 
can cause poisoning if taken in over- 
dose. '' 

Hair loss, eczema, jaundice, sweating, 
tiredness, nausen and menstrual upsets 
are among the unpleasant consequences 
that can occur. 

The effect of vitamin B in counteract- 
ing stress has yet to be proved. Health 
Office scientists say an overdose of vi- 
tamin B1 can cause sweating, itch and 
asthma. 

A vitamin B6- overdose may upset 
sensations felt by the skin, while- too 
much vitamin B 1 2 can cause acne. 

- Vitamin B deficiency only occurs 
when the balance of intestinal bacteria 
is upset or after abdominal surgery. 

Vitamin C, we are constantly told, is 
particularly important in winter. But 
very little is needed; 100 milligrams n 
day is ample. 

Vitamin C intake up to two grams per 
day can make you ill, causing head- 
aches. tiredness and insomnia. 

Extra intake of vitamin E is unneces- 
sary because it is contained in marga- 
rine or muesli. 

Iron tablets can also cause trouble, 
such as constipation and gastritis, if the 
taker isn't suffering from iron deficien- 
cy. : • dim 

<Fr;inkfurwr Nciic Prcssc. K Junuiirv 1VH6J 


Rise in attempted suicides: some 
are even successful 

F or every boy or male under 20 in the Among 10- to 14-ycar-olds suicide 
Federal Republic of Germany who doubled from 4.2 to 8.5 Der cent of fa- 


J. Federal Republic of Germany who 
commits suicide, about ,1 2 fail in the 
attempt. For .girls under 20 there are 
roughly 40 attempted suicides for every 
success. . 

Suicide attempts have increased substan- 
tially among both sexes among 15- to 19- 
year-olds: by 340 pfef cent among boy's and 
140 per cent among girls, says the' Central 
Mental Health Institute, Mannheim, ■ . 

• In 1984 thirty-nine 10- to- 14-year- 
olds and 356 15- to 19-ydar-olds com- 
mitted suicide. . ; !•• 


Among 10- to 14-ycar-olds suicide 
doubled from 4.-2 to 8.5 per cent of fa- 
talities over the periods 1960-69 and 
1974-83 respectively. 

Among 15- to 19-year-olds suicide ac- 
counted for 12 per cent of fatalities be- 
tween 1974 and 1983, so nearly one death 
in eight was a suicide. Thfs was a 1 3.5-per- 
cent increase- over t he period 1951 -60. •. 

• The main reasons for suicide or sui- 
cide bids are said to be family problems 
and unhappy love affairs. Problems at 
School are seldom involved. 

(Die Well, Bonn, 14 January! 986) 


220,000 


suppliers of 75,poqy)r^»ducts ‘made 



Who manufactures what? .. .. •; 

►find suppliers.and products, 
kM'nd for quotations; compare : 
rprlces, track special 
Sources of stfpply, cut costs by 
fcuiylng at lower prices. , : 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have j 
at the ready;- . 

Easy to use-; fust like ah 
encyclopaedia: " 

Products, lrioludinc| 0i, 000. trade 
marks; ar^ arranged •; -y , ' : '2 
aiphabeticgliy, complete with , 


manufacturer’s or supplier’s • ‘ ‘ 

address.' - • .';j . ; • ■ , v 

A telephone number Is l(sted : for ' 
eaoh. supplier. ... 

.1,400 pages A4; Indexed in 
English and French. . / ! 

Price: DM90.95 poet free In v . ; 
Germany, DM100 elf dproad, v ;‘ 

Airmail extra. ! ■ ' ! T 
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: tirder direct. f rpfn jtys or ffpm ’ ,. 
ypur regular bpoksqjler. . 
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